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THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


The question of the slave-trade and its remedy having for some 
time past engaged more than ordinary attention, we have desired 
to present our readers with all the information necessary toa proper 
jadgment of the subject. We ‘subjoin a resumé of what has 
been done from. time to time by successive Governments, from 

the difficulties with which we have had to 
iptiations with Portugal, Brazil, and Spain, in 
ir faithlessness in the performance of their treaty 
étipelations, and the present aspect of the whole case. 







PORTUGAL. 


Portugal was the first power with which negotiations were 
entered into, and it would appear that the British minister was 
desired to adopt, at once, a very decided tone in the negotiation. 

1807. On the 15th April, 1807, Mr. Canning instructed the 
British minister at Lisbon to press the Government of Portugal to 
accede, to the fullest extent, to the measure for the abolition of the 
slave-trade. The British minister was at the same time informed 
that, “‘ if from any contracted and mistaken feeling the Portuguese 
Government should persist in allowing their subjects to continue 
the traffic,” he was to require, as “‘an undoubted right, on the 
part of His Majesty, that the commercial operations of Portuguese 
subjects should be confined to the territories in Africa which they 
have been accustomed to frequent, and should not be extended ta 
the tract of coast which His Majesty has determined to abandon, 
and to leave to the undisturbed possession of its native inhabitants.” 
The Portuguese did not contest the right advanced on the part of 
Great Britain, in the latter part of this communication. 

1808. In April, 1808, the British minister was instructed by 
Mr. Canning to state to the Portuguese Government, that in any 
treaty of alliance to be concluded with Portugal, he should have 
“to propose an article stipulating for the gradual disuse, and 
ultimate, and not distant abolition of the trade; and that Great 
Britain expected that, so long as it did continue, the Portuguese 
should at least abstain from furnishing slaves to other nations.” 

1810. By the 10th article of the treaty of alliance, concluded 
on the 19th February, 1810, “‘ Portugal bound herself to co- 
operate with Great Britain, by adopting the most efficacious means 
to bring about the gradual abolition of the slave-trade throughout 
the whole of her dominions,” and declared that Portuguese 
subjects should not be permitted to carry on the trade elsewhere 
on the coast of Africa, where it had been abandoned by the powers 
and states which formerly traded there. On the 24th Nov., 1813, 
the British Government induced the Portuguese Government to 
issue an Alvara, by which their slavers were not allowed to carry 
more than five negroes to each two tons, and were compelled to 
provide medical attendance and proper food. 

1812, 1813, 1814. The interpretation of the 10th article of the 
treaty of alliance having caused some misunderstanding, the 
British cruisers having unjustly captured vessels in prohibited 
parts, for which the Portuguese Government demanded compen- 
sation, — 

1815. On the 21st January, 1815, a convention was concluded, 
in which it was stated, that “ doubts had arisen as to the parts of 
Africa in which subjects might, under Portuguese laws, and the 

“treaty with Great Britain, lawfully carry on the slave-trade,” and 
‘that “several Portuguese ships had been taken and condemned on 


the ground that they were engaged in illegal slave-trade.” Great 
-Britain, therefore, in consideration of regulations to be made by 


Portugal, for avoiding ‘ those doubts,” engaged to give £300,000 
in discharge of claims for Portuguese ships detained by British 





cruisers, previously to the Ist June, 1814. On°the 22nd January, 
1815, Portugal signed with England a treaty, by which the Portu- 
guese slave-trade in all parts of Africa, north of ‘the equator, was 
declared thenceforth to be illegal; and Portugal engaged todetermine, 
by a subsequent treaty, the period at which Portuguese slave-trade 
should cease universally, and moreover declared, that till such 
treaty should be signed, it should not be lawfal for the subjects, or 
the flag of Portugal, to be used in the slave-trade, except for the 
purposes of supplying the transatlantic possessions belonging to the 
crown of Portugal. In return for those stipulations, England 
also, by the same treaty, remitted to Portugal the whole of 
what then remained due by Portugal to England, out of a loan of 
£600,000. 

Although this treaty was specific in its declarations restricting 
the slave-trade, it did not contain stipulations for enforcing the 
engagements contained in it. 

1817. Another treaty was therefore negotiated on the 28th 


-July, 1817, and which provided the means of giving effect to the 


intentions declared in the treaty of 1815. Under this convention, 
first, the cruisers of each party were authorised to search the 
merchant vessels of the other party, in whatever latitude or longitude, 
when suspected of slave-trading. ‘ Secondly, British slave-vessels 
might be detained under like circumstances, and Portuguese might 
be detained by British cruisers, when found north of the line with 
slaves actually on board. Thirdly, commissions were™to be 
established for trying the detained vessels, and for condemning 
them, if found concerned in the illegal slave-trade. Fourthly, 
Portugal engaged to make a law, attaching a punishment to Por- 
tuguese subjects who should carry on any other branch of the 
slave-trade than that allowed under the law of 1815. Fifthly, 
Every Portuguese slave-vessel was to be furnished with a passport, 
stating the number of slaves she might carry, the port she sailed 
from, and the port she was destined to, and binding her not to 
touch at any other port in the way to her ultimate destination. 
So soon as this Convention was concluded, the British Government 
despatched armed cruisers, and sent out commissioners to try the 
vessels that might be detained. 

But this Convention left free from molestation, first, all 
Portuguese slave-trade south of the line; and, secondly, the 
Portuguese slave-trade to any place north of the equator, if the 
slaves were taken on board at any place in Africa, south of he 
equator. 

During the negotiation of the Convention, Portugal, at the 
instance of Great Britain, issued an Alvara, dated 17th February, 
1817, prohibiting the equipment of Spanish vessels for the slave- 
trade in the ports of Portugal and Brazil. 

1817. On the 11th September, 1817, Portugal concluded 
with Great Britain a separate -article, additional to the Convention 
of 28th July, stipulating that, as soon as the total abolition of 
the slave-trade for the subjects of Portugal should have taken 
place, the contracting parties should adopt, by common consent, 
to that state of circumstances, the Convention of the 28th July, 
1817; and, in default of such alterations, that Convention should 
remain in force 15 years longer. 

The authorities of Portugal, with singular bad faith, had endea- 
voured, by every means within their power, to frustrate the stipa- 
lations of the Convention of 1817. They allowed. 5 laigor-ammamee 
of slaves to be shipped on board vessels than was lawful. | 
permitted the chartering of vessels to the north of the Tine. 
allowed slave-vessels to go to other ports than those to which they 


were restricted, and they instructed their commissioners to award ~ 
compensation to vessels detained when illegally trading in slaves, 
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when there had been any omission of regularity in the act of 
detention. 

Mr. Canning remonstrated without effect. He therefore 
requested the British minister to express the disgust and indig- 
nation which were growing up in England, at the apparent 
determination of Portugal not only to foster the slave-trade, but 
to connive at every infraction of their treaties. This remonstrance 
proving unavailing, Mr. Canning intimated to the Portuguese 
Government, that as the Convention of 1817 exempted, from the 
protection of the Portuguese flag, cargoes of slaves carried to 
any other colonies than those of Portugal, the British Govern- 
ment were determined to prevent such trade, and he further 
declared that no compensation would in future be allowed. 

1823. On the 15th March, 1823, additional articles were 
obtained, authorising the condemnation of a ship taken without 
slaves on board, if it were proved that she had had slaves on 
board during the voyage on which she was taken. But still the 
Portuguese Government refrained from fulfilling their treaty 
engagements. 

1824, At length Count Palmella, then head of the Government 
in Portugal, seeing that Brazil had asserted her independence, and 
that there was no probability of her again being subjected to Por- 
tugal, declared his disposition to consent to the total abolition of the 
t,ade. The Portuguese Government, however, declined then enter- 
ing into negotiations, as to entertain it would be a virtual acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of Brazil. 

1826. The independence of Brazil having been recognised by 
Portugal, the Portuguese Government acknowledged that the moment 
was come to put an end to that inhuman traffic, and that it would 
consent to insert in the treaty, then about to be concluded with 
Great Britain, an article binding Portugal to abolish entirely the 
Portuguese trade in slaves, and also to co-operate with Great 
Britain in suppressing the trade on the part of other nations. 

Still, however, Portuguese slave-traders continued as usual the 
traffic, and the Portuguese authorities throughout her colonies 
in Africa abetted, encouraged, and supported the illegal slave 
ventures, : 

1830. For sometime previously to, and after 1830, the Govern- 
ment of Portugal was involved in great internal difficulties. 

1832. On the 13th of February, 1832, however, Lord Palmerston 
called upon the Portuguese Government to issue a declaration, 
announcing the final and total abolition of the slave-trade, in 
accordance with the treaty of 1817. No answer was returned to 
his repeated demands, On the 26th of December, 1832, Lord 
Palmerston pressed the Portuguese Government to agree to a 
stipulation for breaking up condemned slave-vessels, to which no 
objection was made, but the Portuguese minister abstained from 
giving a written answer. 

1834. At length, on the 8th of September, 1834, Lord Pal- 
merston reminded the Portuguese Government of the engagement 
contained in the Convention of 1835, and the British minister was 
instructed to propose to them a draft of a treaty then sent out to 
him, having for its object the entire suppression of the Portuguese 
slave-trade, and he was ordered to bring the negotiation to a con- 
clusion without delay. Nine months elapsed before he was able 
to induce the.Portuguese Government to open the negotiation. 

The British Government then made the most active efforts, and 
continued them unremittingly, to procure a conclusion of the 
treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade. These efforts, how- 
ever, failed of success. More than once the negotiation was 
nearly brought to a satisfactory conclusion, when a change in the 
Portuguese ministry took place, and the negotiation was for a time 
suspended. 

1836. On the 30th of April, 1836, Lord Palmerston addressed 
the Portuguese minister, in which he recapitulated the several 
engagements which his Government had contracted with Great 
Britain upon the slave-trade, from 1807 downwards, binding 
Portugal to restrict the trade immediately, and to co-operate 
with Great Britain in the ultimate abolition of it. In answer 

is nate, the Portuguese minister admitted that the facts which 
fiérston had dwelt upon were correct, and hoped that the 
hic was upon the point of being concluded, would 
uses of complaint. In the autumn of 1836, the 
-eompleted, with the exception of one point, which 
‘the Portuguese colonists should be allowed to 
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was then broken off by a change of ministry, and in December, 
1836, the new ministry issued a decree, declaring the final and 
entire abolition of Portuguese slave-trade, limiting the number of 
slaves to be transported ‘by colonists, affixing punishments on 
Portuguese subjects who engaged in the slave-trade, and autho- 
rising Portuguese courts to confiscate ships equipped for slave- 
trade, though without slaves on board. Although the decree of 
December, 1836, had, as far as words would go, abolished the trade, 
no step was taken to carry it into effect—it was neglected in all the 
colonies, and the Portuguese governor of Mozambique refused to 
make it public. 

1837. The successive Portuguese Governments put forward 
excuses of inability, through the shortness of their administra- 
tions, to carry out any measures to a successful issue. In the 
meanwhile, the trade was carried on by miscreants of all nations, 
under the cover of the Portuguese flag. British cruisers knew by 
whom these ships were owned and manned, but the existing 
treaties with Portugal did not permit their seizure. An additional 
treaty was therefore felt to be necessary, to give England the power 
to carry into practical effect that abolition of the Portuguese 
slave-trade, for which England had paid so large a sum of money, 
and which Portugal had already proscribed by her own law. 

1838. In July, 1838, the British Government drew up a new 
draft of treaty, embracing such points as were considered necessary. 
Portugal, however, declined to sign it. Great Britain threatened 
to take into its own hands the accomplishment of the object con- 
templated by the separate article of the 11th of September, 1817— 
viz., the suppression, by British co-operation, of the Portuguese 
slave-trade forbidden by Portuguese law. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment still refused, and said that it was an interference with the 
independence of their flag and lawful commerce. 

1839. A Bill was then brought into the British Parliament, on the 
24th of August, 1839, (Act 2 and 3 Vict. c. 73)—it passed both 
Houses—~authorising British cruisers to detain all Portuguese vessels 
supposed to be concerned in the slave-trade; and also authorising 
British Vice-Admiralty Courts to condemn such vessels when 
found guilty of that act, on suspicion of which they had been 
detained. 

1842. It was not until the 3rd of July, of this year, after length- 
ened negotiations, that the Portuguese Government signed the 
treaty proposed to them, and agreed to declare, simultaneously 
with its ratification, and the repeal of the Act of 2 and 3 Vict., 
cap. 73, the slave-trade to be piracy. The decree to this effect was 
issued on the 25th of July, 1842, and provided, that in all the 
dominions of Portugal ‘the said traffic to be piracy,” and that 
there shall be ‘‘applied to it all the penalties laid down in the 
decree of 1836.”” On the 12th of August, Lord Aberdeen trans- 
mitted to the Portuguese Government the Act of Parliament passed 
that day, repealing so much of the Act of the 24th August, 1839, 
entitled ‘‘ An Act for the Suppression of the Slave-trade,” as 
related to Portuguese vessels. 

Thus ended the series of negotiations with the Portuguese Go- 
vernment for the suppression of the slave-trade. 


BRAZIL. 


The Brazilian Government, on declaring itself independent of 
Portugal, professed itself bound by the treaties which the mother 
country had contracted with foreign powers. Notwithstanding 
this declaration, they gave, to vessels trading in slaves, licences 
contrary to the Convention. 

1825. Remonstrances having been made, the English minister 
was referred to the Convention with Portugal, as affording ade- 
quate power to prevent the practices complained of. Mr. Canning 
interpreted this answer into an admission that the British Govern- 
ment might, under that Convention, prevent the slave-trade for- 
bidden by it; and, accordingly, orders were given to the British 
cruisers to detain, and to the commissioners to condemn, vessels 
found trading with irregular licences, although those licences should 
have been given by Brazilian authorities to enable the vessels 
so to trade. ; 

1826. Negotiations having been entered into with the Brazilian 
Government to consent to an entire abolition of the trade, on the 23rd 
November, 1826, Brazil signed a treaty with Great Britain, stipu- 
lating,—First, that three years after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, it should not be lawful for the subjects of the Emperor of 
Brazil to be concerned in carrying on the African slave-trade, 
under any pretext, or in any manner whatever; and that the 
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carrying on of such trade, after that period, by any person, a sub- 
ject of Brazil, should be deemed and treated as piracy. Secondly, 
that the two parties should, in the meantime, adopt the provisions of 
the Slave-trade Convention, concluded, in 1817, between England 
and Portugal, and should apply them forthwith to the restriction 
of Brazilian slave-trade. - 

Under the Convention of 1826, the slave-trade of Brazil would 
have been suppressed, if the authorities of that country had acted 
with good faith in fulfilling its stipulations. But they still granted 
papers to vessels intended to trade in slaves, to enable them to 
evade the stipulations of the Convention, They neglected to 
punish all persons who had, contrary to the Convention, imported 
slaves into Brazil ; and, by their instructions to their commissioners, 
acting under the Convention, they threw every impediment they 
could in the way of the fair working of the Mixed Commission 
established in Brazil to put down the trade. 

1828, In 1828, the Brazilian Government even went so far as 
to propose to the British Government that the period of the aboli- 
tion of the Brazilian slave-trade should be extended for three years 
longer. 

Lord Aberdeen, however, then Secretary of State, in answer, 
stated, that ‘‘the very mention of an extension of the period 
for which this abominable traffic is still permitted to endure, 
could not fail to be most unwelcome to every friend of humanity ; 
and he could not -hold out any expectation of an extension of the 
term.” 

In 1829, the Brazilian Government ventured again on a pro- 
posal for an extension of the term fixed for the fulfilment of the 
Convention of 1826. But they received, in reply, only a reference 
to the answer given to them the preceding year. 

In 1829, Lord Aberdeen pressed the Brazilian Government to 
agree to an article, by which Brazilian ships, when found equipped 
for slave-trade, should be condemned on that ground alone. 

The Brazilian Government, however, could not be brought to 
consent to this stipulation. 

1831. On the 7th November, 1831, Don Pedro published a decree, 
in which he declared that all slaves brought into Brazil should be 
free; that all persons concerned in the slave-trade should be liable 
to fine and corporeal punishment, and that slave-ships should be 
confiscated. 

1832. On the 12th April, 1832, Don Pedro published a further 
decree, enjoining, that ships arriving at Rio should undergo 
searches and examinations, in order to the due enforcement of the 
preceding decree of 1831. 

On the 27th July, 1835, Brazil also signed with Great Britain 
two additional articles, one authorising the condemnation of vessels 
equipped for slave-trade, and the other authorising the breaking up 
of condemned slave-vessels. 

The articles were not ratified by the Brazilian legislature. 

In spite of the decrees of Brazil to put down slave-trade, indi- 
vidual interest has proved in that country stronger than law ; and 
slaves, to a great amount, have been, and continue to be, imported 
into Brazil, by connivance of the subordinate authorities; and 
every account received from Brazil of the state of the negroes, 
who have been nominally emancipated by sentence of the Mixed 
Commission Courts, shows that, in reality, they have continued to 
be slaves. : 

The British Government has repeatedly remonstrated against 
these practices; but the Brazilian administrations, partly from a 
want of authority—partly, as has been alleged, from a disposition 
to uphold the trade, omitted to remedy either of the evils com- 
plained of, down to the end of 1839; when the Government of 
that time showed a sincere desire to fulfil the existing compacts of 
Brazil against the trade, and took measures to enforce its laws 
against the importation of slaves. 

Meantime, the British ‘cruisers on the Brazilian coast have, 
within the last few years, been more than usually active in efforts 
to put down the slave-trade. 

1839. On the 27th May, 1839, the British Government pro- 
posed to Brazil additional articles, stipulating—first, that the 
negroes already taken under the Convention of 1826, should be 
placed under the direction of a curator selected by the Mixed 
Commission, who, under their direction, should see that the negroes 
receive the real liberty intended for them by the treaty; and, 
secondly, that the negroes, who may be hereafter taken, should 
be consigned to that Government whose cruisers made the 
capture. ° 

On the 31st December, 1839, a draft of a short treaty was pro- 





posed to Brazil, under which the suppression of Brazilian slave- 
trade, within the territories of Brazil, was to be left to Brazilian 
authorities ; and the suppression of Brazilian slave-trade, without 
the territories of Brazil, was to be left to British cruisers. 

1842, On the 2nd of February, 1842, the counter-project of the 
Brazilian Government having received the consideration of the 
British Government, was altered only so far as was necessary to 
secure the effectual and complete abolition of the slave-trade, 

1843. The Brazilian Government rejected the amended conven- 
tion, on the ground of its not being necessary nor convenient for it 
to give it effect. This drew from Lord Aberdeen, on the 5th of 
July, 1848, a severe remonstrance, in which his lordship, after 
showing that large masses of human beings were continually brought 
‘‘into captivity forbidden by treaty, and denounced by the law of 
Brazil, founded on that treaty,’ and recapitulating the many 
instances of bad faith shown by the Brazilian Government in rela- 
tion to this matter, proceeded to declare “ that if that Government 
still declined to enter with Great Britain into formal arrangements 
calculated to give full effect to the declared intentions of the 
parties to the convention of 1826, for the total abolition of the 
slave-trade, it will remain for her Majesty to take alone, and by 
her own means, the steps which she may feel called upon to adopt, 
for carrying into full and complete effect the humane object of the 
obligation imposed upon her Majesty by the first article of the 
convention of the 23rd Noy., 1826, between Great Britain and 
Brazil. 

1844, Instead of completing their engagements to this country, 
the Brazilian Government sought to rebut by recrimination the 
charges brought against taem by Lord Aberdeen, and concluded a 
long but inaccurate statement, by declaring that if the threats held 
out by Great Britain should be realised, the Imperial Government 
would surrender only to force; and will protest, in the face of the 
whole world, against the violation of its rights, and the outrages 
of which it may be the object. 

1845. On the 12th of March the Brazilian Government notified 
to the British Minister at Rio de Janeiro that on the following day 
the slave-trade conventions between Great Britain and Brazil would 


cease to have force and effect, and that henceforth they would take the 


suppression of the slave-trade into theirown hands. On which the 
British Minister makes the following remark, ‘‘ We have yet to see 
how far these new measures contemplated by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment for putting down the contraband trade may be successful ; but 
thus far it cannot be denied, that although they have been pledged 
by treaty to abolish it within a stated period of time, that abolition 
has not been accomplished ; that, on the contrary, it has flourished, 
and continues to flourish, under the connivance of the authorities, 
in the face of all engagements, however solemn; and it seems an 
admissible question whether, looking to this abandonment of their 
engagements, the conventions on the slave-trade between the 
British and Brazilian Crowns ought not to be considered as 
remaining in full vigour.” 

In accordance with the decision of the British Government, an 
act was passed on the 8th of August, 1845, for carrying the first 
article of the Brazilian treaty of 1826 into effect, and to authorise 
the capture and condemnation of Brazilian vessels engaged in the 
slave-trade in the Vice-Admiralty Courts of this country. At the 
same time, the British Government offered to suspend the operation 
of the act, if the Brazilian Government would agree to a formal 
but simple article, to call into operation the provisions of the 
treaty of 1817. The Brazilian Government, instead of acceding, 
protested against the act. 

1846. The Brazilian Government then proposed a new conven- 
tion, which however was soon abandoned. 

1847. Ina despatch to Lord Howden, dated June 4th, 1847, 
Lord Palmerston proposed a further treaty with Brazil, in order to 
obviate the objection of the Brazilian Government to the act of 
1845. This proposal was made, not because the British Govern- 
ment did not consider itself fully justified in having proposed that 
act to Parliament, nor because they required a substitute for that 
act, but out of deference to the wishes of the Imperial Government. 
The terms of this treaty are identical with that concluded with 
Portugal in 1842, 


SPAIN, 


1808. On the 7th October, 1808, Mr. Canning acquainted his 
majesty’s envoy at Madrid with the instructions which had been 
given to the British envoy in Portugal on the subject of the slave- 
trade; and enjoined him to lose no favourable opportunity of 
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explaining and enforcing the principles which had guided the 
conduct of the British Government on the subject. 

1809. The efforts of the British Government were ineffectual 
to persuade the Government of Spain to make any declaration in 
unison with these sentiments, for the disturbed state of Europe 
prevented England from pressing, at the time, the negotiations 
further upon Spain. But the earliest opportunity was taken to 
renew those negotiations. 

1814. It was not until July, 1814, that the Spanish Govern- 
ment were induced to listen to proposals for the abolition. The 
British ambassador was instructed to offer to the Spanish 
Government £800,000, provided they would engage to abolish 
the trade at the end of five years, and would confine it in the 
meantime to the coast to the south of the line. The Spanish 
Government declined this offer, but the king of Spain concurred in 
the fullest manner in the statements of his Britaunic majesty, with 
respect to the injustice and inhumanity of the traffic in slaves; 
agreed to take into consideration the means of acting in conformity 
with those sentiments; and promised to prohibit his subjects 
from engaging in the slave-trade, for the purpose of supplying any 
island or possession, except those appertaining to Spain, and to 
prevent likewise, by effectual measures and regulations, the protec- 
tion of the Spanish flag being given to foreigners who may engage 
in the traffic, whether subjects of his Britannic Majesty or of any 
other State. Thus Spain engaged to prohibit Spaniards from 
engaging in the slave-trade, except for the supply of the Spanish 
possessions. 

1817. On the 28rd September, 1817, Great Britain obtained 
from Spain a further treaty, by which the latter agreed to put 
down immediately the African slave-trade of Spain to the north 
of the equator, and engaged to abolish entirely all slave-trade 
throughout her dominions, after the 30th of May, 1820. 

This treaty gave also to British cruisers a limited right to search 
and detain Spanish vessels found trading illegally in slaves; and 
it provided for establishing mixed commissions, for the adjudica- 


‘ tion and condemnation of the slave-vessels detained under the 


treaty. But a Spanish ship could not by this treaty be detained, 
unless it had slaves actually on board, neither could it be detained, 
until after 1820, unless the slaves on board had been taken from 
some part of Africa north of the equator. 

By this treaty, also, England paid over to Spain £400,000, to 
serve as compensation, both for losses which she had sustained by 
the capture of her slave-ships prior to this treaty, and for the 
losses which she might sustain by the intended total abolition of 
the slave-trade. 

On the 19th December, 1817, the king of Spain issued a decree 
abolishing thenceforward the Spanish slave-trade in all parts of 
Africa north of the equator ; declaring further, that from and after 
the 30th of May, 1820, no Spanish subject should engage in the 
slave-trade from any parts of Africa south of the equator, and that 
from the 30th of May, 1820, the slave-trade should cease entirely 
in all the Spanish dominions, both in Europe and America. 

1822: On the 10th December, 1822, an explanatory article was 
signed between England and Spain, by which Spanish slave-ships 
might be seized and condemned, though no slaves should be found 
on board at the time of detention; provided there should be clear 
and undeniable proof, that slaves had been on board for illegal 
traffic in the particular voyage in which the vessel was captured. 

The Spanish Government took no steps to enforce the decree, 
the penalties of which were evaded by the slave-traders. The 
British cruisers, with their limited powers, effected but little. 


1825. The British Government repeatedly remonstrated strongly 
against this state of things; and in April, 1825, the British envoy 
at Madrid was furnished with a list of Spanish subjects who had 
infringed: the treaty, and also where the authorities in Cuba had 
neglected to enforce its engagements. 

1826. On the 2nd of January, 1826, the Spanish Government 
issued a royal decree enjoining the Governor of Cuba to inquire 
into and examine the case of every vessel arriving at that island 
from Africa, and to punish offenders. This order, however, proved 
of no effect. 

1830. On the 29th of June, 1830, Lord Aberdeen pressed 
urgently that ships fitted up for the slave-trade should be consi- 
dered liable to capture. On the 24th of December, Lord Pal- 
merston informed her Majesty’s envoy at Madrid that the slave- 
trade was carried on in Cuba with impunity, and he was instructed 
to urge the conclusion of an article authorising the condemnation 











of vessels equipped as slavers. No answer was made to this 
representation. 

1831, On the 26th of March, 1831, Mr. Addington was instructed 
to state to the Spanish Government that information had reached 
his Majesty’s Government that the slave-trade was carried on by 
Spaniards in an undisguised and lawless manner, and he was desired 
to press the Spanish Government for a law declaring slave-trade 
to be piracy, for an article authorising the condemnation of vessels 
on account of their equipment as slavers, and for orders to the 
Government of Cuba to enforce the stipulations for the suppression 
of the Spanish slave-trade. No written acknowledgment was 
made of these representations, 

1833. On the 6th of June, 1833, he was instructed to press 
again for an answer to all these proposals, and to add; that ‘“‘ His 
Majesty claimed as a right the faithful and complete fulfilment of 
the engagement entered into by Spain to abolish the slave-trade 
throughout the entire dominions of the Spanish crown.’”’ And he 
was to add, ‘‘ that hitherto that engagement was notoriously and 
flagrantly violated.” 

1834. On the 9th of Sept., 1834, Mr. Villiers stated, that the 
Spanish minister had at length been brought to acknowledge the 
right of Great Britain to claim the faithful execution of the treaty 
of 1817, and would sign stipulations requisite for giving effect to 
that agreement. 

1835. After many urgent applications, at length, on the 28th of 
June, 1835, after the death of Ferdinand, and when a constitutional 
Government had been established in Spain, she concluded with 
England a treaty for the abolition of the slave-trade, the most effi- 
cient yet for the purpose, of any of the treaties yet concluded in 
reference to the subject. 


First. It gave to the cruisers of each party a right to search and 
to detain the merchant vessels of the other party all over the world, 
except in the Mediterranean, the North Seas, and that part of the 
Atlantic which is adjacent to Europe. 

Secondly. It established Mixed Courts of Justice for the adjudi- 
cation of the detained vessels. ’ 

Thirdly. It gave a right to condemn any vessel which should be 
found with slaves on board, anywhere within the above-mentioned 
limits. 

Fourthly. It gave power to condemn vessels with no slaves on 
board, when such vessels were found equipped in a specified man- 
ner, indicating that they were destined for slave-trading. 

Fifthly. It declared, that vessels condemned shall be broken up 
and sold as old timber, to prevent their being again employed in 
slave-trade. 

Sixthly. It provided, that negroes liberated by the Mixed Courts 
shall be delivered over to the Government to whom the cruisers 
which made the capture belong. 

Seventhly. It contained stipulations that, within two months 
after its ratification, the Spanish Government should promulgate a 
penal law, affixing a severe punishment on all Spanish subjects con- 
cerned in infringing the treaty. 

It is to be borne in mind, that the importation of slaves into 
Cuba still continues; for the treaty with Spain could only touch 
vessels under the Spanish flag; the Spanish government not 
having promulgated the penal article law, which under the second 
article of the treaty Spain engaged to issue, affixing a severe punish- 
ment on Spanish subjects who should infringe it. The execution of 
the treaty remains, therefore, with the Mixed Courts of Justice esta- 
blished under the treaty. Those Courts can only judge the ships 
which are captured by cruisers acting under the treaty; yet, even 
under these disadvantages, such is its efficacy, that from year to 
year the slave-traders of Spain have had more and more difficulty 
in carrying on their illegal operations for supplying Cuba with 
slaves ; and the rate of insurances on slave-trade undertakings 
becomes yearly higher in Cuba, so that now it amounts to no less 
than 40 per cent. 

By the treaty of 23rd September, 1817, with Spain, the negroes, 
taken in vessels captured under that treaty, were to be located in 
the colony to which the captured vessel was carried; and the 
respective Governments gave to each other assurances that the 
negroes, thus confided to their care, should have their liberty. But 
the Spanish Government did not secure to the negroes in Cuba the 
liberty intended for them ; for those negroes were apprenticed out 
to individuals, who treated them as slaves, and the British 
Government vainly remonstrated against this infraction of the 
treaty. Lord Palmerston, therefore, on the 30th March, 1840, 
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urged Spain to agree, that authority should be given to the Mixed 
Court of Justice, at the Havana, to summon before them those 
negroes, to ascertain whether they are substantially free, and to 
liberate them entirely, if they are not, and to send them to a 
British colony, if they shall desire it. 

The Spanish Government, however, have not yet consented to 
open negotiations for such an arrangement. 

The negroes in question amounted originally to about 8,000. 

It will be recollected that, by the treaty of 1835, all the negroes, 
captured since that treaty came into operation, are to be delivered 
over to the Government whose cruisers made. the capture; and 
as the cruisers which have made captures under that treaty have, 
hitherto, invariably been British, the negroes have, in each case, 
been delivered over to the British Government, and they have uni- 
formly been sent to a British colony, and their liberty has been 
secured. 

But as, contrary to these treaties, many negroes have been im- 
ported clandestinely into Cuba, and sold as slaves, Lord Palmerston 
further proposed to the Spanish Government, that the Mixed 
Court of Justice, at the Havana, should have authority to inquire 
into the case of these negroes also, and to declare that the negroes 
so imported, who are slaves, should be set at liberty. 

The Spanish Government did not consent to this proposal. 

1843. Ina despatch dated July 20th, Lord Aberdeen requested 
the British minister to remind the Government of Spain, that by 
the Ist article of the treaty of 1835, the Queen declared, on the 
part of Spain, the slave-trade to be thenceforward totally and 
finally abolished ; and by article 2 of the same treaty, to discoun- 
tenance the same in every way, and especially to promulgate a 
penal law, inflicting a severe punishment on any who should traffic 
in slaves. A demand was consequently made for the promulgation 
of the law, and for its enforcement in case of infraction. 

1844. The British minister forwarded to Lord Aberdeen, on 
June 28th, a project of a decree of the Spanish Government to 
punish and put down the traffic, the terms of which are satisfactory. 

1845. In a communication of the British minister to Lord 
Aberdeen, dated 26th December, 1844, he enclosed a copy of a 
penal law for suppressing the slave-trade, which was about to be 
presented to the Senate. After some amendments the same was 
duly passed and sanctioned by the Queen of Spain. A request 
was subsequently made for the promulgation of the law in Cuba. 

1846. The public announcement of the penal law in Cuba not 
having been satisfactorily made, the British minister was requested 
to urge the matter on the Spanish Government. 





THE BRAZILIAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


The following circular letter was forwarded to the members of 
the House of Commons previous to the debate which took place on 
the 24th of April last. It will be seen, from the report of the 
proceedings of the House, that it was frequently referred to in the 
course of the debate. 


Sir,—As the discussion which may arise on the motion of the 
Right Honourable T. M. Gibson, on the 24th instant, for the 
repeal of the Act 8 and 9 Vict. c. 122, under which vessels em- 
ployed in the slave-trade, belonging to the subjects or covered by 
the flag of Brazil, are now captured and condemned in British 
Vice-Admiralty Courts, is likely to embrace the whole question of 
slavery in that country, and its adjunct the African slave-trade, 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
beg respectfully to call your attention to the following facts, and 
to express the hope that they may have their due influence in any 
decision to which you may arrive. 

I. The Government of Brazil, on declaring itself independent of 
Portugal, professed itself bound by the treaties which the mother- 
country had contracted with foreign powers ; but it was not until the 
23rd November, 1826, that Brazil signed, with Great Britain, a Con- 
vention, stipulating—first, that three years after the exchange of 
the ratifications, it should not be lawful for the subjects of Brazil 
to be concerned in carrying on the African slave-trade, under any 
pretext or in any manner whatever ; and that the carrying on of 
such trade, after that period, by any person, a subject of Brazil, 
should be deemed and treated as piracy ; secondly, that the two 
parties should, in the meantime, adopt the provisions of the Slave- 
trade Convention, concluded, in 1817, between England and Por- 
tugal, and should apply them forthwith to the restriction of the 
Brazilian slave-trade. By the Convention of 1817, Portugal was 
debarred from carrying on the slave-trade, from any part of the 
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western coast of Africa, north of the line. In 1828 and 1829, 
Brazil made overtures to the British Government that the period 
for the complete abolition of the Brazilian slave-trade should be 
extended for an additional three years ; but this was peremptorily 
rejected. On the 7th November, 1831, the Emperor published a 
decree, in which it was declared that all slaves brought into Brazil 
should be free, that all persons concerned in. the slave-trade should 
be liable to fine and corporeal punishment, and that slave-ships should 


engagements and stipulations, the slave-trade was actively carried 
on, both north and south of the line, and licences were given to 
vessels trading in slaves, contrary to the Convention of 1817. 
Strong remonstrances were made by the British Government, and 
orders were issued to the British cruisers to capture vessels with 
irregular licences. The period for the complete cessation of the 
Brazilian slave-trade was fixed for the 18th of March, 1830, since 
which period it has been unlawful to introduce slaves into the empire 
of Brazil. 

II. From the statistical table laid before the Select Committee 
on the Slave-trade, and embodied in their report, delivered to the 
House of Commons last year, it appears that, from 1829 to 1847, 
the number of slaves imported into Brazil was 699,100, and if 
there be added the imports of the year 1848, the total will be 
750,000. But it is clear from the documents which accompanied 
the returns from Brazil during the period referred to, that the 
imports of slaves must have been considerably greater, as every 
artifice had been resorted to by the authorities, and by the parties 
implicated in the inhuman traffic, to conceal, as far as possible, its 
extent. By the same table it appears that the average mortality 
in the middle passage is estimated at 25 per cent., which will give 
the whole number shipped from Brazil, during the last twenty 
years, at one million. But even this number, appalling as it is, 
does not cover the extent of the Brazilian branch of the slave- 
trade, for it has been demonstrated by the late Sir T. F. Buxton, 
that for every slave exported from Africa to the slave-markets of 
the New World, two perish in Africa in their original capture, in 
the march to the coast, in the barracoons, and by other means inci- 
dental to the slave-trade. In relation to the increased horrors of 
the slave traffic, the Committee report that, at the present time, 
‘¢ the sufferings and mortality of slaves in the barracoons and in 
the middle passage are appalling to humanity, and the intensity of 
the sufferings, and the amount of the mortality, are unexampled in 
the history of the slave-trade.” 

III. It is clear from the evidence laid before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Slave-trade, as well as from its report, that the 
slave-trade has been greatly stimulated by the Sugar Act of 1846, 
which let into the British markets the slave-grown sugars of Brazil. 
The evidence laid before the Committee shows that the slave-trade 
with Brazil had for several years been on the decline, when the 
alteration in the fiscal policy of this country gave it a new 
impetus. For instance, the import of slaves into Brazil, in 1840, 
was 65,000, whereas during the six years, ending with 1845, it 
scarcely exceeded on an average 23,000 per annum: in 1846, it 
rose to 52,600 ; in 1847, to 57,800; and it is believed a still larger 
number was imported into Brazil in 1848. In the resolutions of 
the Select Committee, they say, “that the extent and activity of 
the slave-trade have been mainly governed by the demand for the 
products of slave-labour in the markets of Europe;” and ‘that 
the admission of slave-grown sugar to consumption in this country 
has tended, by greatly increasing the demand for that description 
of produce, so to stimulate the African slave-trade, as to render 
an effectual check more difficult of attainment than at any former 
period.”’ This result is the more to be deplored, inasmuch as it is 
clear, from documents laid before Parliament, previous to.1846, 
that the best-informed Brazilians entertained the opinion, that the 
Imperial Government ‘‘ must sooner or later, not only concede to 
England all that she required towards the full and effectual sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, but also bind herself down to the final 
abolition of slavery throughout the empire at a future period; and 
that it would be much more politic to do so now, when she may 
hope for corresponding concessions from Great Britain, than to 
wait till driven by necessity into granting what she had refused to 
the dictates of humanity.”’—Slave-Trade Papers, 1845, Class B, 
pp. 440, 441. 

Such are the facts which the Anti-slavery Committee wish to 
bring under your notice ; and in connexion with them, to call your 
special attention to the enclosed copy of a memorial addressed to 





Lord Palmerston, in which they set forth what they believe will 
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be found an effectual remedy for the slave-trade, namely, to demand, 
of Brazil and Spain, the liberation from slavery of all Africans, 
who, contrary to the stipulations of their treaties with this country 
for the complete suppression of the slave-trade, have been illicitly 
and illegally introduced into their territories and colonics respec- 
tively ; and to notify to them that, in the event of their either 
attempting to evade the demand, or to procrastinate its strict fulfil- 
ment, their produce shall be excluded from the British markets 
until such time as slavery itself shall be abolished by them. 

The Committee will not trouble you with the arguments by which 
the course they now recommend is sustained, as they will be found 
in the memorial to Lord Palmerston, and the various official 
documents there referred to; but they would state, that having 
had the opportunity of laying the facts relative to the slave-trade 
before upwards of forty public meetings, convened in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, including Exeter, Bristol, Birmingham, 


‘Gloucester, Worcester, Newcastle, Carlisle, Dublin, Belfast, 


Armagh, and other influential cities and boroughs, they are warranted 
in stating, that, with here and there a solitary exception, their 
proposition has been unanimously adopted. In the meantime, the 
petitions which either have, or will be shortly presented to both 
Houses of Parliament from the several places where public meetings 
have been held, will be sufficient to indicate how seriously bent 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause in this country are upon the 
abolition of the African slave-trade. 

The Committee have purposely avoided special reference to the 
Spanish branch of the slave-trade, because it is neither directly nor 
indirectly embraced in Mr. Gibson’s motion ; but they would state, 
that the same general reasons for dealing with the Government of 
Spain in the manner proposed with that of Brazil, are cqually 
valid; and that they trust, when the facts of the case have been 
fairly weighed, a large majority of the House of Commons will be 
found to give their assent to the course proposed, which is one of 
strict equity, in accordance with the letter and spirit of treaties, 
and with the laws both of Spain and Brazil. On the other hand, 
the Committee would cherish the hope, that no measure will be 
permitted to receive the sanction of the House, which would, in 
the slightest degree, impair the right which Great Britain has 
acquired under treaty of demanding the freedom of that vast 
multitude of Africans, who, contrary to every principle of inter- 
national law, as well as of justice and humanity, are now held in 
bondage in Brazil and the Spanish colonies. This is a question 
which cannot and will not be permitted tosleep. However pressing 
the exigencies of commerce, the Committee trust they will never 
be permitted to outweigh the rights of humanity ; and they would 


earnestly pray that that ‘‘ righteousness which alone exalteth a 
“nation,” may so guide the legislation of this country, as most 


effectually to secure the freedom, the civilisation, and the happiness 
of mankind. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
; Joun Scosie, Secretary. 
Anti-Slavery Off ce, 
27, New Broad Street, 20th April, 1849. 


A copy of the Memorial to Lord Palmerston on the Slave-trade 
and its remedy, which will be found in the Reporter for November 
last, was also enclosed. 





THE AMERICAN COLONISATION SOCIETY. 


The claims of the American Colonisation Society have frequently 
been brought under the attention of the people of this country, 
and as often rejected. Here and there a solitary individual has 
been imposed upon by its specious statements; but it has failed, 
and must ever fail, to win the confidence and support of British 
philanthropists. It is the direct antagonist of the anti-slavery 
movement in the United States, for it couples expatriation with 
emancipation ; and is the unrelenting persecutor of the free people 
of colour, for it fosters the worst prejudices against them, and is 
always engaged in devising means for their removal from their 
native soil. 

For several years past the Society has had no agent in this 
country. Mr. Elliott Cresson and the Rev. R. R. Gurley have 


- eeased to visit us; but the colony of Liberia having become a 


republic, it has been thought necessary to draw the attention of 


- British philanthropists once more to its pretensions; aud, therefore, 


the Rev. Mr. Miller, a Presbyterian clergyman from the United 
States, has come among us, and entered with zeal and caution upon 
his mission, It would appear that he commenced his labours at 





Liverpool ; and not only obtained funds in its support, but engaged 
the editor of the Liverpool Standard to devote his abilities and 
influence to its support. There was, however, in that city a gentle- 
man long devoted to the cause of human freedom, who furnished 
the editor with an overwhelming mass of evidence in condemna- 
tion of the objects, the plans, and the spirit of the Society, which 
led him to retract his generous but hastily-formed opinions, and to 
print, for the use of others, some portions of the documents submitted 
to him. We select one for the information of many of our readers, 
not only for the purpose of bringing to their recollection some of 
the foremost men of the abolition cause in this country, but also to 
show how unanimously they fixed the seal of condemnation on the 
American Colonisation Society. 


‘‘ BRITISH PROTEST. 


‘‘We, the undersigned, having observed with regret that the 
American Colonisation Society appears to be gaining some 
adherents in this country, are desirous to express our opinions 
respecting it. 


‘‘ Our motive and excuse for thus coming forward are the claims - 


which the Society has put forth to anti-slavery support. These 
claims are, in our opinion, wholly groundless; and we feel bound 
to affirm that our deliberate judgment and conviction are, that the 
professions made by the Colonisation Society, of promoting the 
abolition of slavery, are altogether delusive. 

“As far as the mere colony of Liberia is concerned, it has no 
doubt the advantage of other trading establishments. In this sense 
it is beneficial both to America and to Africa, and we cordially wish 
it well. We cannot, however, refrain from expressing our strong 
opinion that it is a settlement of which the United States ought to 
bear the whole cost. We never required of that country to assist 
us in Sierra Leone; we are enormously burdened by our own con- 
nection with slavery ; and we do maintain that we ought not to be 
called on to contribute to the expenses of a colony, which, though 
no doubt comprising some advantages, was formed chiefly to indulge 
the prejudice of American slaveholders, and which is regarded with 
aversion by the coloured population of the United States. 

With regard to the extinction of the slave-trade, we apprehend 
that Liberia, however good the intentions of its supporters, will be 
able to do little or nothing towards it, except on the limited extent 
of its own territories. The only effectual death-blow to that accursed 
traffic will be the destruction of slavery throughout the world. 
To the destruction of slavery throughout the world, we are com- 
pelled to say that we believe the Colonisation Society to be an 
obstruction. ; 

‘*Our objections to it are, therefore, briefly tlese:—While we 
believe its pretexts to be delusive, we are convinced that its real 
effects are of the most dangerous nature. It takes its root from a 
cruel prejudice and alienation in the whites of America against the 
coloured people, slave or free. This being its source, the effects are 
what might be expected ; that it fosters and increases the spirit of 
caste, already so unhappily predominant ; that it widens the breach 
between the two races—exposes the coloured people to great prac- 
tical persecution, in order to force them to emigrate ; and, finally, 
is calculated to swallow up and divert that feeling which America, 
a Christian and free country, cannot but entertain, that slavery is 
alike incompatible with the law of God, and with the well-being of 
man, whether the enslaver or the enslaved. 

‘¢On these grounds, therefore, and while we acknowledge the 
colony of Liberia, or any other colony on the coast of Africa, to be 
in itself a good thing, we must be understood utterly to repudiate 
the principles of the American Colonisation Society. That Society 
is, in our estimation, not deserving the countenance of the British 
public. 

“Wa. WILBERFORCE, 
Wm. Smiru, 
ZACHARY MACAULAY, 
Wm. Evans, M.P., 
SaMuEL GuRNEY, 
GeorcE STEPHEN, 

*¢ London, July, 1833.” 


Lorp SuFrFIELD, 

S. Lusurnaton, M.P., 
Tuos. F. Buxton, M.P., 
JAMES CROPPER, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 
Danie. O’ConnezLL, M.P, 


Mr. Miller is now in London, and, we presume, if he be suc- 
cessful in his mission, he will extend his labours still farther 
into the country, unless he can find a substitute in the formation of 
a Committee, whose object it shall be, through the interest created 
in the Liberian Republic, to enlarge the sphere of operation, and 
sustain the drooping efforts of the American Society. It is this 
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fact, coupled with a statement, contained in the November number 
of the Colonisation Herald, one of its recognised organs, that 
‘€ even the Anti-slavery Society is losing its prejudices, and begin- 
ning to favour this admirable new country” (Liberia), which 
induces us to devote a few paragraphs to this scheme of pseudo- 
humanity. 

The object of the Society, formally proposed, was the removal to 
*¢ another country of those among the coloured population who were 
already free, or who were expected to become free.” In relation 
to the abolition of slavery, it has constantly maintained that 
‘emancipation and colonisation must go hand in hand ;” and it is 
its boast that it “has constantly disclaimed all intention whatever 
of interfering, in the smallest degree, with the rights of property, or 
the object of emancipation, gradual or remote.’”? Hence we find 
that its chief office-bearers have been slaveholders. But the great 
spring of action—the primum mobile of the Society—has been pre- 
judice against colour. One of its orators uses the following lan- 
guage, which strikingly embodies the collective sentiment of the 
Institution :—‘‘ Tax your utmost powers of imagination, and you 
cannot conceive one motive to honourable effort, which can 
animate the bosom, or give impulse to the conduct of a free black 
in this country. Let him toil from youth to age in the honourable 
pursuit of wisdom—let him store his mind with the most valuable 
researches of science and literature, and let him add to a highly- 
gifted and cultivated intellect a pure piety, ‘ undefiled and unspotted 
from the world’—it is all nothing: he would not be received into 
the lowest walks of society. If we were constrained to admire so 
uncommon a being, our very admiration would mingle with disgust, 
because, in the physical organisation of his frame, we meet with an 
insurmountable barrier even to an approach to social intercourse ; 
in the Egyptian colour, which nature has stamped upon his features, 
a principle of repulsion so strong as to forbid the idea of a commu- 
nion, either of interest or feeling, as utterly abhorrent. Whether 
these feelings are founded in reason or not, we will not now inquire 
—perhaps they are not. But education, and habit, and prejudice, 
have so firmly riveted them upon us, that they have become as 
strong as nature itself: and to expect their removal, or even their 
slightest modification, would be as idle and preposterous as to expect 
that we could reach forth our hands, and remove the mountains 
from their foundations into the valleys which are beneath them.” 
Another of these gentlemen, enforcing the same horrible doctrine, 
says :—‘‘THEY MUST GO AWAY, OR PERISH!” And what its 
members declare, the Society, in its reports, affirms. In its fifteenth 
report, it says :—‘‘ The managers consider it clear that causes exist, 


- and are now operating, in this country, which are fixed not only 


beyond the control of the friends of humanity, but of any human 
power. CHRISTIANITY cannot do for them here what it will do 
for them in Africa, This is not the fault of the coloured man, but 
AN ORDINANCE OF PROVIDENCE, no more to be changed than 
the laws of nature.’’ In such sentiments as these, and the inhuman 
and unchristian feelings to which they give rise, we are persuaded 
British philanthropists will never sympathise. 

Against the slave system of the United States, with all its horrible 
incidents, the Society never raises its indignant voice. The lan- 


_guage of its first report is its language still :—‘‘ All emancipation, 


to however small an extent, which permits the persons emancipated 
to remain in this country, is an evil.’”? So that, rather than have 
emancipation without expatriation, its supporters prefer that slavery 
should retain in its brutal and felon grasp three millions of human 
beings, innocent of all crime, because their skin wears a darker 
tincture than their own. Nor will they raise their protest against 
the internal slave-trade—though in some respects not less atrocious, 
and in others even more revolting, than the African slave-trade 
with Brazil and Cuba—for they solemnly disclaim all intention 
whatever of interfering with “THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY,” that 
is, the right to buy and sell human beings,—to separate husbands 
and wives; no, for marriage is unknown among slaves,—to 
separate parents and children,—to coerce labour,—to deny them 
all access to the fountains of knowledge and the light of life. All 
this they will permit, rather than the black man should be raised 
to an equality of rights with themselves, and enjoy a common 
inheritance with them. It is most painful to read the terms 
applied to the coloured population, both free and bond, by the 


Jeading members of the Society. As specimens, we give the follow- 
ing:—they are ‘‘ The most degraded and most abandoned race 
upon the earth.’’ 
debased upon the earth, who hang as a vile excrescence upon 


‘*An anomalous race of beings, the most 











society.” » “ Nuisances.” ‘‘ ALIENS, political, moral, social 
aliens.” Yet it is proposed to colonise Africa with these wretched 
beings, who, according to the estimate formed of them by the 
Society, ‘have been scarce reached in their debasement by the 
heavenly light,” to civilise and cbristianise that continent. 

In a recent memorial laid before the Virginian legislature tle 
question is proposed, ‘ How shall we legislate for our free coloured 
population?” ‘‘ The answer, which instructs the legislator, is given 
in all history, and is unequivocal. They musteither be amalgama- 
ted with the whites, and thereby annihilated as an inferior caste, or 
raised toacivil and social equality, or removed.” * * * ‘The 
first cannot be.” * * * ‘This inferior caste can never be 
lost by amalgamation. It is equally certain that they can never 
be raised to an equality in civil and social rights and privileges. 
This may be attempted—but it will beafailure.” * * * ‘Their 
number, increasing at a ratio much greater than the whites, will 
bring their head upon our heels before the generation now cradled, 
and in their nurses’.arms, shall have acted their part on the stage 
of life, and died. They will naturally be clamorous for privileges. 
They will be urgent in petition, then in argument, then in demand. 
They will be first persuasive, then accusatory, and finally inso- 
lent.” * * * * & When it comes to this, or anything like it, 
the answer must be—‘ They can never be admitted to an equality 
in civil and social privileges.’ ‘It only remains, then, that they 
be removed ;”’ and, it is added, ‘This may be done, ought to be 
done, and done now.” The address, from which these extracts are 
made, is signed by R. W. Bailey, Agent for the American Coloni- 
sation Society for Va. This appeal to the legislature of Virginia, 
to remove the free people of colour to Africa, is part of a grand 
scheme of the Parent Society. It is, therefore, making its appeal 
to Congress and to the State Governments for their aid in ‘‘re- 
moving the whole free coloured population from the United States.” 
We have before us its address, issued in January last, which deals 
with the subject in the following style :—‘‘ Every motive which 
induces the citizen of a State to contribute to the removal of the 
free people from that State, should operate upon the State itself, or 
the Government thereof. If the presence of the various tribes of 
Indians in our midst was a great evil, which the Government was 
called upon to mitigate, and if a great national good was done by 
removing them beyond our borders,—then surely is the existence 
of the coloured race in the United States a great political evil, 
and their removal would be an immense national blessing.” © “In 
conclusion,” they say, “we beg leave to suggest that the destinies 
of the free people, now in this country, are, in a very important sense, 
soon to be settled. Their number is increasing. In many quarters, they 
and their friends, so-called, are making violent efforts to bring them 
up to a social and political equality with the whites in this country. 
Several States have acted adversely to their feelings and wishes ; 
other States must soon follow. The subject is pressed upon their 
attention in a manner they cannot resist. In most cases we can 
now tell what will be done, when the time for definitive action 
comes.” No doubt—after having vilified, you would proscribe 
this injured people; but they have told you distinctly that they 
will not leave the land of their nativity, that they will bear your 
contumely and oppression until the hour of deliverance come. You 
may induce a few of their number to emigrate by delusive pictures 


‘of the happiness and honour which await them in Liberia, and 


coerce others into the adoption of your schemes, but their settled 
determination, as a body, is to “ bide their time” in the United States, 
to claim their right, and wait until a sense of justice on your part, 
and the benign spirit of Christianity, pervading the public mind, 
shall break the fetters from off their limbs, and melt into love the 
prejudices which now contemn them.. They have friends—the 
Abolitionists on both sides of the Atlantic are their friends. They 
are labouring with and for them, nor will they be satisfied until 
they are recognised as equals and brothers, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the whole world. 

We propose to examine the claims of Liberia on British philan- 
thropy in our next. In the meantime we would earnestly caution 
our friends not to take any steps in furthering its objects until they 
shali have an opportunity of weighing the evidence to be sub- 
mitted to them, which we are satisfied will demonstrate that, 
though Liberia has become an independent republic, it is practically 
the creature of the American Colonization Society, and that every 
thing done for it, either in the enlargement of its boundaries or in 


‘contributions to extend its influence, will be so much done for that 
abominable institation. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY 
AND THE SLAVE-TRADE THROUGHOUT THE 
. WORLD. 


“‘MHE ANNUAL MEETING will take place in the HALL 


of COMMERCE, Threadneedle-street, on MONDAY 
EVENING, the 2Ist of MAY, 1849. 
The Chair will be taken at HALF-PAST SIX o’clock precisely. 

The Rev. Alexander Crummell, an African Clergyman, from 
New York, and several other Ministers and Gentlemen, will take 
part in the proceedings. 

Admission by tickets, which may be had at the Society’s Office, 
27, New Broad-street; Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row ; 
Benjamin L. Green, 62, Paternoster-row ; Messrs. Hatchard and 
Son, 187, Piccadilly ; James Nisbet, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; 
Messrs, Joseph Sterry and Son, 156, High-street, Borough; and 
Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
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We beg to call the special attention of the members and friends 
of the Society to the advertisement above, which announces that 
the Annual Public Meeting of the Society will be held at the Hall 
of Commerce, on Monday evening, the 2ist of May, when, it is 
expected, that matters of great importance and interest will be 
submitted for consideration. The presence of our country friends 


is earnestly entreated. 





In another part of the Reporter we have given the circular 
letter addressed to the members of the House of Commons, on the 
occasion of Mr. Milner Gibson’s motion for the repeal of the 
British Act, under which slavers belonging to Brazilian subjects, or 
covered by the Brazilian flag, are now captured and condemned in 
our Courts of Vice-Admiralty. The details of the circumstances 
which led to the passing of that Act will be found under the 
Resumé of the negotiations of the British with the Brazilian 
Government for the suppression of the slave-trade. Into the 
policy of the Act it is not our business to inquire ; its justification 
rests with those who considered it to be necessary to give effect to 
tke stipulations of a convention, which Brazil was bound honour- 
ably to fulfil, but which it most flagrantly violated. 

The object of the circular was to remind honourable gentlemen 
of certain facts in connexion with the Brazilian slave-trade ; and 
to entreat them to come to no decision that would weaken the 
claims of this country on Brazil, not merely for the complete 
abolition of the slave-trade, but for. the liberation from slavery of 
‘all Africans, who, since the 13th of March, 1830, have been 
illicitly introduced into the Brazilian empire, and who are entitled, 


by its own laws, to freedom... 
We perfectly agree with Mr. Gibson and Mr. Cobden, when 


they say that the Anti-slavery Society proposes the extinction of | 


slavery and the slave-trade by moral, religious, and pacific means, 


and by such means only ; but we should have been obliged to. 


these gentlemen, if, during the recent debate, they had not only 
stated this fact, but had also given the view taken by the Society 
of the Brazilian treaty, and how it might be successfully brought 
to bear on the abolition of the slave-trade, without any further 
expenditure of the public money on the African squadron, 
and without firing a single shot against Brazil. The Examiner 
is right, when it says that ‘Lord Aberdeen, Lord Pal- 
merston, and the Anti-slavery Society, contend that Brazil bas 
been guilty of breach of treaty stipulation ;”’ but when it adds, 
and has thus entitled us to enforce the treaty by force—and force 
is war,” it is clearly wrong. The Society does no such thing. In 
its constitution the Society lays it down as a fundamental axiom, 
‘that so long as slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect of 
the annihilation of the s!ave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale 
and barter of human beings ; and that the extinction of slavery and 
the slave-trade will be attained most effectually by those means 
which are of a moral, religious, and pacific character ;”’ it therefore 
directs all its energies against slavery in Brazil and the Spanish 
colonies, and only makessuch use of the treaties as will enable it to 
do this by peaceful means. 

An examination of the documents which the Socicty has laid 
before the Government, the legislature, and the public, will con- 








vince all candid persons that the modes of operation advocated by it 
are the result of a long and serious study of this. question, and that 
its statements and conclusions are fully borne out by incontestable 
facts. In recommending Parliament to urge upon and aid the 
Government in demanding from Brazil and Spain the freedom of 
the negroes introduced into their territories and colonies respectively, 
we take the most direct way of attacking the evil ; for the moment 
a bond fide demand is made, backed up by the public voice of the 
country and the decision of Parliament, the tenure by which slave 
property is held in Brazil and the Spanish colonies will be shaken 
to its very foundations, and the slave-trade will cease to. be carried 
on, Our demand on Spain reaches as far back as 20th of May, 
1820, and on Brazil since the 13th of March, 1830. From these 
periods it has been unlawful to import negroes into these territories 
or colonies. Lord Palmerston has fully recognised the soundness 
of the principles applied by the Society to the interpretation of the 
treaties, and has acted upon them in relation to Spain, and threat- 
ened to do so in relation to Brazil. Lord Aberdeen has also 
admitted the right acquired by this country, under the treaties, to 
make the demand, but suspended it when in office, in the expecta- 
tion that measures would have been taken by these powers to give 
them full effect. In former articles we have shown how great was 
the effect produced by Lord Palmerston’s proceedings in 1840, 
both on the authorities at Madrid and the slaveholdcrs of Cuba. 
The greatest consternation prevailed among all parties, for it was 
felt that, if it were followed up, there was an end of slavery itself 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. The salutary terror inspired by the 
course then pursued has not yet been forgotten at the Havana, 
In the last slave-trade papers laid before Parliament, Class B., p., 
110, 1848, we find the ayuntamiento of that city, in a report on 
emigration, makes the following remarks :— 


‘‘ The agents of Great Britain have never failed to know and to inform 
their Government of the contraband introduction of negroes into this 
island ; and already, since 1840, England has atlempted to question the 
legality of the titles by.which we possess the slaves introduced since 
1820. If the British Government has suspended the attempted claim, it 
has been in the confidence that the penal law would cut off to the root 
the contraband trade in slaves. The interests of the present proprietors 
of estates in Cuba are very different from those of the speculators, who 
yet aim at making the treaties and laws. If England is persuaded, by 
new infractions, of the inefficiency of the penal law to suppress the traffic 
in slaves, she will make new requisitions, and will take new measures, 
which will place actual proprietors in very critical circumstances.” 

This admission is most important. The fact is, that the demand, 
vigorously followed up, as it ought to be, would put an end to 
slavery and the slave-trade. __ 

, The Anti-slavery Committee have been cheered by the noble 
response which has been made to their appeals on behalf of the 
slaves illegally held in bondage in Brazil and the Spanish colonies. 
The vast increase which has taken place in the slave-trade, since 
the introduction of slave-grown sugars into the British markets, 
convinces everybody that something must be done to uproot so 
great an evil. 

It is not often we agree with the Times, but we fully subscribe 
to the fidelity of the picture drawn of ‘‘ undiscriminating injustice,” 
if it be applied to the British Parliament, in its editorial article of 
the 30th ult. It says:—- 

‘In a fit of pious humanity we resolved that slavery was a curse, an 
iniquity, and an abomination,—we therefore abolished it. Scarcely had 
we done this ere we resolved to buy in the cheapest, and sell in the 
dearest market. The cheapest market for sugar happened to be that 


which was supplied by slaves; consequently, we went into the slave . 


market, and with our voices almost hoarse with denunciation of the 
accursed. traffic, we flung the produce of English industry and the 
affluence of English wealth to swell the slave’s affliction and the slaver’s 
gains. * * * Nor did our folly or our hypocrisy end here. At the 
same time we discouraged slavery in ovr own possessions, we encouraged 
it in those of our neighbours ; and all the time ‘that we were encouraging 
it in one way, we were professing to resist and suppress it in another. 
We made treaties, and equipped vessels against the very men of whom we 
bought sugar. In one hand we held ont gold and lucre, with another 
we launched the thunderbolts of war. In one hand was temptation, in 
the other intimidation. Were we to commemorate, for the wonder of 
posterity, this era of see-saw, wavering, and unseemly policy, it should be 
somehow in this fashion. We would strike a medal, bearing on either 
side the image of Britannia. On one side, she should be represented 
levelling a blunderbuss ; ‘on the other side, proffering doubloons ; on one, 
the slaves and their masters should be crouching alike in fear of her 
destructive benevolence; on the other, the slave should be lashed to 
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satisfy the exactions of an economy which made her sugar cheap, and his 
master rich. The inscription on the one side should be ‘ Britannia 
fataliter liberating ;’ on the other, ‘ Britannia perfidé corrupting.’ 
But this device, though it might convey to distant ages some idea of our 
national duplicity in the 19th century, would fail to convey an adequate idea 
of all our inconsistency and vacillation, * * * We might demonstrate 
how ludicrously inconsistent we had been in enriching the trade which we 
execrated, and how tragical had been the interference which, aiming at 
the extirpation of the slave-trade, had succeeded only in decimating 
slaves.”’ 

In sober seriousness we greatly deplore the inconsistency of our 
legislation on the subject of slavery and the dreadful effects which 
have followed it. The hon. member for Manchester, Mr. Bright, 
denied, in the late debate, the accuracy of the statements made by 
the Anti-slavery Society, in relation to the increase of the slave- 
trade. The hon. gentleman would have acted more fairly if he 
had attacked the Select Committee on the Slave-trade, on whose 
authority its statements were made. But neither the adroitness 
nor the eloquence of the hon. gentleman can alter the facts of the 
case ; they are patent to the eyes of all but those who have resolved 
not to see, or are so blinded by their theories that they will not 
see. It is not our intention to attribute motives, but it is an 
undoubted fact, however difficult it may be of legal proof that not 
a few of our manufacturers and merchants furnish the pabulum by 
which the slave-trade is carried on, and Sir E. N. Buxton was, 
therefore, perfectly justified when he made that assertion in the 
House. We thank the hon. baronet for his manly exposure of 
this fact; nor do we feel less disposed to be grateful to Mr. John 
O’Connell, for reminding the House that there was a third party to 
be considered in the discussion, namely, the sorely-oppressed and, 
enslaved negro. It is too frequently the case that the weak and 
suffering are overlooked and despised, because they are weak and 
suffering. It is not at how terrible a cost to the producer, but at 
how cheap a cost to the consumer, sugar can be procured, which 
determines the question with many; the higher interests of 
humanity and the obligations of religion are overlooked or «lespised 
by those whose God is mammon. But Christian philanthropy will 
still plead on behalf of the oppressed, and her voice shall be yet 
heard in the councils of nations. 





Sir George Stephen, the old and indefatigable friend of the 
negro, has recently published his opinions in reference to the slave- 
trade and its suppression, in an able pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The Niger 
Trade considered in connexion with the African Blockade.” We 
regret that our space will not enable us to give our opinions at 
length on this production, but we can have no hesitation in giving 
the pith of Sir George’s scheme. It will be found in the following 
extract :— : 

‘‘Two lines will explain‘our plan. Establish a depé¢ for cargoes at 
Annobone and Fernando Po, and a line of steamers, manned and 
officered by black men, upon the Niger. Let this be done, and, within 
three years, slave-trade from the Western coast of Africa becomes a tra- 
dition of by-gone days. By the treaties with the King of Aboh and the 
Attéh of Iddah, we have obtained the power of intercepting the slave- 
traffic for about 400 miles of the river from the sea; subject only to one 
condition, that we will replace tt by other trade. Under present cir-’ 
cumstances there can be no trade, simply because there are no goods or 
produce habitually collected, where there is no certainty of vessels regu- 
larly arriving to purchase and receive them. The Africans want very 
little enlightenment on this head ;.they know what produce we require, 
but they disbelieve us when we say that we require it, because we do not 
send forit. . . . . + No other inducement is necessary to collect 
indigo, gum, cotton, ivory, or any other indigenous production, but a 
vessel to receive it, and English goods to pay for it.”’ 

In other words, Sir George would substitute legitimate commerce 
for the contraband in slaves. It is, however, indispensable to his 
scheme, that this trade should be conducted under the direction of 
Government, inasmuch as private trade “cannot wait for a return 
cargo to be collected on the coast, and would not wait even for 
cent. per cent. profit, if 500 per cent. can be realised more quickly 

at Rio.” It is to meet this difficulty that he proposes the establishing 
of depdts at Annabone and Fernando Po, where African traders may 
be secure of obtaining a return cargo, not only without demurrage, 
but without the least risk of health. Of course, in submitting his 
scheme, to the public, Sir George goes into all the necessary details ; 
but for these we must refer our readers to his pamphlet. 


Our attention, in connexion with this subject, has been called to. | 


a small yolume written by Commander Forbes, R.N., entitled, | 








‘* Six Months’ Service in the African Blockade, from April to 
October, 1848, in command of H.M.S. Bonetta,” from which we 
make the following extract :— 


‘There is only one real cure for the slave-trade, and that is the titio. 
duction of a cheap and useful system of trade, under Government super- 
intendence, assisted by a reduction of prices at first, but no presents. 
Returns for a length of time would necessarily be small, but large 
quantities of palm and ground-nut oil, corn, wood, and ivory, might soon 
be brought into the market. A naturally indolent people are not to be 
made industrious in a day or a year; but once open a market, and the 
wiole state of society may be altered. The liberated African at Sierra 
Leone is a good example. Africa being by no means over-populated, 
labour wou!d soon rise in demand; and the people becoming civilised, 
would train their offspring to the management of agricultural implements, 
instead of warlike weapons, which, having no longer use for them, would 
be laid aside.”’ 

Whether the plans recommended by Sir George Stephen and 
Commander Forbes would have all the effect which these gentlemen 
suppose, we are not prepared to say, but there can be no doubt that 
if any means can be devised for promoting and extending a healthy 
commerce with Africa, it would be attended with the best results. 
We cannot part from Commander Forbes without giving our readers 
the result of his experience in connexion with the African blockade, 
which will be found to confirm the opinions we have long sinee 
formed :— 

‘* The slave-trade is a vast speculation. The vast gains attending this 
traflic are scarcely conceivable, and, from the great number of vessels 
fitted out for the purpose, most certain. The profitable result is pretty 
well calculated by the merchant; and, although it is a lottery to the 
people employed, he is safe enough. [Ile fits out four, and expects to 
lose three vessels; if he should lose only two, he would consider himself 
lucky. Captures are, therefore, really of small consequence, and 
certainly of little use towards the suppression or extinction of the slave- 
trade. During twenty-six years, 103,000 slaves have been emancipated ; 
while, in the same period, 1,795,000 slaves were actually landed! or 
rather more than over 69,000 slaves annually! And last year (notwith. 
standing the enormous proportion of empty vesse!s taken), 60,000 slaves 
were landed !’’ 


We will merely add, that the latest information from the coast of 
Africa is to the effect that the slave-trade is carried on with 
unabated activity and success. 





We regret that in consequence of the space occupied in this 
month’s Reporter, we are not able to deal with several important 
matters connected with the Anti-slavery cause as we could have 
wished ; but we must briefly refer to the painful news which has 
reached us from St. Lucia. It appears that, in consequence of a 
riotous assemblage of the people, the military were ordered to fire 
upon them, and that seven men and one wontan were killed, and 
several severely wounded. Of course, a strict investigation into this 
melancholy affair will be ordered, Our Colonial intelligence will 
give particulars, 


We beg to call the attention of the ladies to the following circular, 
and to bespeak their zealous co-operation in its object :— 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
PETITION OF THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND TO THE QUEEN. 

The Birmingham. and West Bromwich Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society, 
deeply impressed by recent accounts of the aggravated horrors of the 
African slave-trade, believe it their duty to address the Queen on the 
subject, and to invite the friends of the cause generally to unite with 
them. 


Calling to mind the smmeiuinel part which was taken by the women of 
Great Britain in the one great effort throughout the-country, which ter- 
minated in the extinction of slavery in our own colonies, and believing 
that though this is happily accomplished, there is still a duty to be per- 
formed towards the present victims of slavery and the slave-trade, they 
are earnestly desirous that the co-operation of the friends of the negro in 
all parts of the country should render this a truly national memorial, 

They feel assured that the diffusion of information on the subject must 
arouse the active sympathy of their fellow-countrywomen, and they trust 
that those who feel an interest in the cause will endeavour to obtain sig- 
natures as extensively as possible, and to promote the object it proposes 


| by every means in their power. 


Copies of the memorial, papers for slanabaiee and further information 


on the subject, may be wetataed on | application to the Secretaries, 


Lyp1a EpmMunp Srurcz. 


Mary Rura Moorsom. ” 
Birmingham, 24th 4mo. 1849. 
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Literature. 


Eulogium on the Life and Character of Thomas Clarkson, delivered in 
New York, by the Rev. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, an African Clergy- 
man, pastor of a Coloured Church in that City, with an Introduction 
by W. T. Brara, Esq., of Bath. London: Houlston and Stoneman, 
Paternoster-row, and C. Gilpin, Bishopsgate Without. 


In introducing this production of our friend Mr. Crummell to the 
attention of our readers, we think we cannot do better than quote the 
language of the writer of the introduction, whose opportunities of knowing 
Mr. Crummell, and whose exertions in his favour, fully qualify him to 
speak with confidence. We fully concur in the following observations: 
* This tribute to the memory of Thomas Clarkson will not, it is thought, 
be found unworthy of the name and character of that great and good 
man. No distinct commemoration of his services in the cause of human 
freedom (in this form at least) has appeared on either side of the Atlantic, 
and there is a peculiar propriety in its being composed by one of that race 
for whom he lived and laboured. It is expressed with all the ardour and 
enthusiasm which such a theme is calculated to inspire in a generous and 
grateful mind, and reflects equal credit on the head and the heart of the 
amiable and talented writer.”’ 

Mr. Crummell visited this country about a year ago, for the purpose of 
obtaining assistance to build a church in New York for the use of the 
coloured people, towards which object he received various contributions. 
It occurred, however, to some benevolent friends, who were aware of the 
great difficulties connected with the education of the free people of colour 
in the United States (they not being permitted to enter any of the semi- 
naries of learning), that if Mr. Crummell could be further qualified, by 
matriculating at one of our Universities, it would not only add another 
proof to the capability of the African race, but also afford him the means 
of imparting such an education as would qualify its recipients to occupy 
honourable and useful positions in the church and in the world. 

As the extensive sale of this little work would materially assist Mr. 
Crummell in his object, we shall be glad to hear that it continues to meet 
with the encouragement and patronage of our friends. 

We may mention that the introduction gives a concise account of Mr. 
Crummell’s history, and the difficulties under which he has laboured. 





Parliamentary Lntelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Z4Zpril 24. 


BRAZIL. 


Mr. AGLionBy presented a petition from Cockermouth, praying the 
house to enforce the treaties in existence for suppressing the slave-trade. 
Mr. M. Grsson then rose to “call the attention of the house to the 
state of our relations with the Empire of Brazil, and to submit a motion 
for the repeal of the Brazil Act, 8th and 9th of Victoria, c. 122.”’ The 
right honourable gentleman began by reading a petition which he had 
presented two days ago from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
which set forth the objects he had in view, and the prayer of which was, 
that the act commonly called the Brazil Act should be forthwith repealed. 
For some time past, he.observed, repeated complaints had been made to 
the Foreign-office of the state of our relations with Brazil, but notwith- 
standing matters still remained as they were, and British subjects now 
resident in the Brazils were, he believed, in a worse position than the 
subjects of any other foreign country, though the trading connections 
between Brazil and the United Kingdom were of the most extensive 
nature, and though there was every reason to believe that but for some 
special reason the connection between the two countries would be of the 
most friendly kind. The Brazilian Government had declared its desire to 
ite ubc=Z with us in the suppression of the slave-trade, and Mr. 
Bandinell had given evidence before the committee now sitting, that the 
Executive Government of Brazil had twice honestly attempted to carry 
measures for the suppression of the slave-trade, but they found 
that public opinion was not ripe for it, and they were unable to succeed. 
It was no doubt a right thing for this country to endeavour to put 
down the slave-trade ; but the error was, that we attempted to suppress 
it in a way not sanctioned by international law and justice, and in viola- 
tion of the rights of an independent country. It was on this ground that 
Brazil protested against the policy of this country. In 1842, Lord 
Aberdeen, in a letter tothe Lords of the Admiralty, objected to certain 
roceedings which he regarded as inconsistent with the laws of nations, 
and observed that, however desirable it might be to put an end to the slave- 
that object should not be sought for otherwise than by legal means. 
The British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society also proceeded upon the 
principle that such means as were of a moral and religious character only 
should be employed for the suppression of the slave traffic; but what this 
country was now doing was in direct violation of the letter of Lord 
Aberdeen in 1842, and of the principle laid down by the Anti-slavery 
Society. In 1826 Brazil made a convention with Great Britain con- 
taining several articles. The first article, which was a permanent one, 
-was to the effect that, from and after 1830, it should be unlawful for the 
subjects of Brazil to carry on the slave-trade, and that the carrying on of 
the slave-trade under any pretext or form whatever should be deemed 
and treated as piracy. The second, third, and fourth articles of the con- 
.vention were to last for fifteen years, and contained various stipulations 
as to the mutual right of search, the holding of Mixed Commission 
Courts, and other matters of a similar kind. These three articles, which 
constituted for a period of fifteen years a code of laws and regulations 
sndex which it was admitted to be regular for England to capture slave- 








ships belonging to Brazil, had now expired, and were admitted by 
England to have expired in a regular manner. There remained, there- 
fore, only one article of the convention, viz., the first, which declared 
that the carrying on of the slave-trade should be deemed and treated as 
piracy. Now, what was the construction to be put on this first article? 
The diplomatic construction iy upon it for a series of years was, that 
the Brazilian Government had thereby pledged themselves to pass a law 
to punish Brazilian subjects engaged in the slave-trade as pirates. That 
view was taken in 1843 by the British minister at Rio, in addressing the 
Foreign minister of Brazil; and Lord Palmerston, in giving evidence 
before the committee now sitting on the slave-trade, said, ‘‘ By rights, 
the Brazilian Government ought to have passed a law in accordance with 
the intention’’ stated in the article already referred to. In 1845, Lord 
Aberdeen put a new construction on the first article of the treaty, holding 
that by that article we had a right to capture the subjects of Brazil on the 
high seas when carrying on the slave-trade, dealing with them as pirates, 
and punishing them according to the laws of England. On that con- 
struction an act of Parliament was passed, though he never heard it 
explained why an act of Parliament was necessary; for if the persons 
seized were pirates, according to the laws of nations, nobody questioned 
that we had a right criminally to punish them, and no act of Parliament 
was required. The act of 8th and 9th Victoria, c. 122, conferred a 
jurisdiction on the Courts of Admiralty over any vessels carrying on the 
African slave-trade in contravention of the convention of the 23rd No- 
vember, 1826, which had been seized and detained on that account by any 
person in her Majesty’s service, and power to adjudicate the slaves and 
cargo found therein, in like manner and under the like rules and regu- 
lations as were contained in any act of Parliament then in force in 
relation to the suppression of the slave-trade. by British-owned 
ships. It then recited the different acts of Parliament, by which it was 
deliberately said Brazilian subjects, who knew nothing of English law, 
were for the future to be governed. It certainly seemed a strange thing 
that a declaration in a treaty should enable a Government to legislate for 
the subjects of another country; and doubts were expressed whether this 
act had not been passed entirely upon a misconstruction of the first 
article of the convention. Legal opinion had been taken upon the 
question. The hon. member said, that the opinions of many eminent 
legal gentlemen went to show that the seizure of ships under the 8th and 
9th Vict., was unlawful. Let them consider what it was they were doing 
by upholding their present policy towards Brazil. Brazilian vessels were 


once carried on by this country, and held to be a lawful trade. They 
were carrying the subjects of the Brazilian empire before tribunals which 
were foreign to them, and subjecting them to rules and regulations of 
which they had no knowledge;—tribunals, where no Brazilian counsel or 
judge had a locus standi. Was this good policy ? Was it the way to 
abolish the slave-trade ? On the contrary, was it not calculated to interest 
the people of the Brazils on the side of the slave-trade, by making them 
feel that their national independence was involved in the question ? Since 
this act had come into operation, the slave-trade between Africa and 
Brazil had been greater than it ever was at any former period. 120,000 
negroes had been imported from Africa into Brazil within the last two 
years. According to the evidence of his noble friend, (Lord Palmerston), 
60,000 were imported during the last year. The price of a slave was 
lower now, than in 1845, when these unjustifiable proceedings com- 
menced. With regard to the non-fulfilment of the engagement entered 
into by Brazil with England, although that might be a ground of dispute 
between the two countries, yet they were bound to take into consideration 
the great difficulty which the executive of that country had to contend 
with, in inducing the public voice to consent to such an act for carrying 
out such an engagement. Did hon. members reflect how long the period 
was, that elapsed between the first proposition made in the legislature of 
this country for abolishing the slave-trade and its final accomplishment ? 
With these views he earnestly called upon Parliament to reconsider their 
decision on passing the act to which he had referred. He arraigned that 
act, because he believed it was founded upon an erroneous construction 
of atreaty; because he believed it was an obvious and clear violation of 
international law; because it had been the subject of an angry protest 
on the part of a Government whose co-operation we desired, in order to 
enable us to carry out the object we had in view, viz.,—the abolition of 
the slave-trade; because he believed it laid down a principle of inter- 
national law that might be used upon other occasions, and in connexion 
with other circumstances, against this country, and might place us in a 
very considerable difficulty; and because, even if by a strained 
interpretation of international law we could find any excuse for 
it, he considered it to be unsound in policy and little calculated 
to effect any practical object. With reference to the success of the 
present operations of her Majesty’s Government for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, it had been declared by Sir Charles Hotham, the late 
commander of the African squadron, that they had totally failed ; that 
there was in Brazil a considerable party of the younger men who had the 
same desire for the suppression of the slave-trade that we had ourselves ; 
but that the policy of the English Government, in enforcing the obnoxious 
act of 1845, had armed the whole population against us, and prevented 
the zealous friends of the slave from co-operating with us. 

Mr. Uraunart seconded the motion. 

Sir F. Taestcer trusted the house would give no encouragement to 
the motion of the right hon. member for Manchester. Were they to 
follow his recommendation, they would not only destroy all means of 
giving efficiency to the most important convention of the treaty with 
Brazil, concluded in 1826, but would also exhibit a weakness and 
vacillation on the part of the legislature of this country, which would 
not tend to enhance its character and estimation among foreign nations. 
The right hon. gentleman had introduced the question to the house with 
great clearness and force; but he had fallen into one or two errors. He 
appeared to understand the Act 8th and 9th of Victoria, as if it gave 
power to the courts of this country to deal with the persons of Brazilian 
subjects. But the Act gave power only to the Admiralty to adjudicate 
with respect to the vessels of Brazilian subjects, and the cargoes of those 
vessels. The treaty with Brazil of November, 1826, incorporated all the 
clauses of the treaty with Portugal of 1817; and by the first article of 


| the treaty of 1826, it was provided that within three years after the 


exchange of the ratifications the slave-trade should be utterly abolished, 





and that any subjects of the Brazilian Government who should traffic in 











engaged in a traffic, which, however Englishmen might deprecate it, was — 
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slaves after that period should be guilty of piracy. The ratifications 
were exchanged on March 13th, 1827. The three years expired in 
1830; but under the additional treaty with Portugal, in 1817, it was 

rovided that after the slave-trade should be utterly abolished, the 

ortuguese treaty should subsist for fifteen years ; and that article being 
incorporated into the Brazilian treaty of 1826, the treaty for fifteen 
years, from March 13, 1830, continued to subsist, and expired on March 
13, 1845. Mixed Commission Courts had been established, which had 
the power of adjudicating, with respect to vessels which were engaged in 
the slave-trade; and the 7 and 8 George IV. was passed to give 
effect to the treaty of 1826. By a clause of that act, parties 
were prohibited from proceeding in the Courts of Admiralty against 
any vessels or persons engaged in the slave-trade, and they were 
compelled to resort to the Mixed Commission Courts in terms of the 
treaty of 1826. So stood the law up to March 13, 1845, when the 
treaty came to an end. Then it was obvious, as the 6th and 7th George IV. 
was existing, and prohibited proceedings in the courts of this country, 
and the Mixed Commission Courts had come to an end with the treaties 
on which they were founded, that, though the stipulations of the conven- 
tion of 1826 were binding’ and conclusive on the part of the Brazilian 
Government with respect to the termination of the slave-trade in 1830, 
there was no possibility of enforcing the provisions of the treaty, in con- 
sequence of there being no Mixed Commission Courts in existence, 
When a Sovereign entered into a treaty it was not necessary to consider 
what was the municipal law of the State which he represented ; it was a 
binding treaty which might be enforced. The treaty of 1826 placed this 
country in a position in which it was entitled to legislate on the subject, 
and to substitute for the Mixed Commission Courts other tribunals which 
might enforce the performance of that treaty. Such was the view taken 
by the Chevalier de Mattos, who, on October 4, 1830, stated that the 
slave-trade being totally forbidden to Brazilian subjects from March 13, 
1830, and those who thereafter should engage in it being liable to punish- 
ment by the ordinary tribunals of the contracting parties, he had been 
directed to negotiate the dissolution of the Mixed Commission Courts as 
absolutely superfiuous. Were the house to repeal the act of Parliament, 
the stipulations in the treaty of 1826 would become a dead letter, because 
this country would then possess no means of enforcing them. In 1845, 
the Brazilian Government received a distinct intimation from this country 
that, unless they carried the stipulations of the treaty into effect, a Bill 
would be passed by the British Parliament, under which the ordinary 
tribunals of the country would be substituted for the Mixed Commission 
Courts. After the sacrifices which we had made for the purpose of 
putting an end to the abominable traffic in human beings, and the 
endeavours we had used to induce other countries to concur with us in 
that object, surely it would be very irrational to repeal the act of Parlia- 
ment and to leave the stipulations of our treaty with Brazil a dead letter. 

Mr. Bricur said that the state of our relations with Brazil had thrown 
our commercial treaties as well as our slave treaties into disorder, and 
that was a matter of some importance, seeing that not less than between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000 of British capital was invested in various 
commercial undertakings in the Brazils, whilst we annually exported there 
not much less than £3,000,000 worth of manufactures. Our commercial 
treaties with Brazil expired in 1834, and the Brazilian Government 
refused to renew them, except upon the condition that their sugar should 
be imported into this country on the same terms as those on which our 
manufactures were admitted into Brazil. Since that time, therefore, we 
had no commercial treaty with Brazil, and the consequence was that 
British goods, which used to pay 15 per cent. duties, now paid duties 
amounting to 26, and even 30 per cent. The unsatisfactory state of our 
relations with Brazil was productive of another disadvantage to British 
subjects. If a British subject died at Brazil intestate, his property, even 
if he had a partner, was obliged to go through a Brazilian court, or, he 
should rather say, to go into it, for very little ever came out again. The 
Anti-slavery Society had issued a circular, stating that the slave-trade had 
increased since the abolition of the sugar monopoly in 1846, but he 
believed the averment to be incorrect. The noble lord at the head of the 
Foreign Department had a benevolent crotchet on the subject of the 
slave-trade, but there was hardly a man out of doors who was not 
ongeees to his policy. 

r. ANSTEY supported the views of the hon. member for Manchester. 

Sir E. Buxton would not enter into the legal question, but he 
would take the more general and popular view of the subject, as it related 
to the great question of the opposition of this country to the slave-trade. 
He leatadid that the right hon. member for Manchester had brought 
this motion forward at the instigation of his constituents; because he 
believed it was a notorious fact that the goods by which the slave-trade 
was fed were nearly all produced in Manchester, and that it was the 
desire of some of those who had suggested this motion that all restric- 
tions upon the slave-trade should be withdrawn, in order that their trade 
with the Brazils might be increased. [Mr. M. Gibson,—‘“‘ Substantiate 
the charge.’’] The right hon. gentleman would have an opportunity of 
replying to him, but he thought his right hon. friend would not deny that 
a great proportion of the goods bartered for slaves originally came from 
Manchester. He considered that a great and fatal step towards increasing 
the slave-trade had been taken in 1846, by admitting Brazilian sugar into 
this country, because they had thus given a great stimulus and impetus to 
that abominable traffic. He believed that the object of this motion was 
to throw difficulties in the way of carrying into effect our treaties with 
Brazil. By those treaties we had the power to capture Brazilian vessels 
engaged in the slave-trade, but without such an act as that to which the 
motion referred we had no power to adjudicate and condemn them, and there- 
fore the repeal of that act would render the cruisers almost entirely useless. 
He looked upon this as a preliminary motion to one which he feared was 
likely to be made by the hon. member for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt), the 
chairman of the committee now sitting on the slave-trade, for altogether 
removing our cruisers from the African coast. 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise at the charges made by the hon. 
baronet against the manufacturers of Manchester. He believed the means 
adopted for the suppression of the slave-trade, by the maintenance of a 
squadron on the coast of Africa, instead of effecting that object, only 
tended to aggravate the evils of that abominable traffic ; and that opinion 
was now entertained by many humane ms, who were most anxious 
that the slave-trade should be put down. Besides the sacrifice of life 
eNtailed by the maintenance of the squadron, its cost to the country 
amounted to £1,000,000 a year, ~ 


Mr. J. O’Connett thought the hon. member for Montrose had not 
succeeded in clearing the Manchester manufacturers from the charge 
which had been made against them by the hon. member for Essex. 
Indeed, the charge had been almost admitted by the hon. member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright). The Manchester argument seemed to be, 
‘In order that we may have free-trade in goods, let us have free-trade in 
slaves.’’ He regarded this motion as another attempt at a retrograde move- 
ment, and he considered they ought now to make a stand, or next year 
another and more decided step might be taken. The question had been 
argued as if there were only two parties concerned—the British and the 
Brazilians ; but there was a third party interested, the Africans, who 
seemed to be altogether lost sight of. With regard to what had been 
said as to the African stuadron, he might remind the house that their 
retrograde movement admitting slave-grown sugar had increased the pre- 
mium upon slaves, and had offered an additional inducement to slave- 
dealers to endeavour to avoid the vigilance of the cruisers. 

Sir R. Peen said he should be sorry if the house were disposed to 
apply to the slave-trade the general principles which governed our commer- 
cial policy. Some years since the general impression was that the Christian 
and white population owed a deep debt to the African race on account of 
the misery which had been inflicted on them for the base purposes of 
pecuniary gain; and there was a general determination on the part of 
Christian nations to co-operate for the purpose of reforming the laws 
regarding slavery, and for suppressing the slave-trade; and it was on the 
execution of one of the treaties made by two Christian countries—this 
country and Brazil—that the particular act under consideration was 
introduced, in 1845, to give effect to the convention voluntarily entered 
into by Brazil with this country. It was said that that act was a manifest 
violation of the clear principles of international law; but, if that were 
so, it was strange that every great authority on the principles of inter- 
national law was consulted by the Government, and expressed the opinion 
that there was nothing contrary to those principles in seeking by inter- 
vention of parliament to give effect to the convention. The Bill passed 
the House of Lords unanimously, and no one discovered the objection at 
present relied on; and the House of Commons, which was now invited to 
repeal that Act by a single vote, passed the measure in 1845 without a 
division. The right hon. member for Manchester had argued that the 
offence of the slave-trade, whatever they might call it by convention, 
clearly was not that species of piracy ordinarily understood by the law of 
nations as piracy. Nevertheless, if two nations by convention agreed to 
make a certain act piracy, then, by virtue of that convention, one of the 
countries might undertake to execute that which the other ought to execute, 
if it did not neglect to discharge its obligations. There was nothing contrary 
to the principles of natural equity in that proceeding. Had, then, the 
subjects or the Government of Brazil any right to insist on our forbear- 
ance in this respect? He said that a more constant and flagrant violation 
of all promises had never been committed than that which Brazil had 
committed on this subject, and, if Brazil had not the power to execute 
what she had promised, that was a just reason why we pred stepin. Ifthe 
house repealed the existing bill, it would substantially proclaim to the 
world that all the efforts made to prevent the slave-trade, or to mitigate 
its horrors, were now at an end; and if that should be done, his advice 
was that the next thing that the house should do should be to determine 
how best to encourage and sanction it, permitting Cuba and Brazil to 
carry it on to their hearts’ content without opposition, and publicly pro- 
claiming to the nations of the world that the parliament was determined 
to employ neither actual force nor authority for the purpose of rescuing 
the African race from misery. 

Lord PaLtMERSTON said, however hon. members may give out, for the 
purpose of their argument, that public opinion is changed, and that the 
people of England are indifferent to the abominable and atrocious 
crime of slave-trading, they may depend upon it, if the people of England 
thought this house likely to retrace the steps which for so many years 
have been followed, in deference to the opinions of all the most eminent 
men, of whatever side of politics, who have adorned this house and this 
country, the hon. gentlemen would find themselves under a grievous 
mistake. I shall content myself upon that point with saying that I totally 
differ from the assertions that are made with regard to it. I deny, in the 
first place, that the means which have been adopted have utterly and 
entirely failed. They have done immense good; they have prevented 
enormous evil. I deny, in the next place, that opinion which has passed 
from mouth to mouth, and is taken up without examination, that the 
methods of suppression we have adopted have aggravated the horrors 
of the middle passage. What would be the effect of repealing this law? 
It would entirely exempt the Brazilian flag from all molestation in 
the pursuit of the slave-trade, and, therefore, you would have the ocean 
covered, the coast of Africa swarming, with slave-traders sailing 
under the protected flag of Brazil and exercising their violent 
and cruel occupation from one end of that continent to the other. 
There is a piracy which is, by the law of nations, cognizable by all nations 
without any conventional arrangement; piracy, I may say, consisting in 
acts of violence and plunder upon the high seas; which is proved by an 
overt act, but which, when committed, and the parties taken in the fact, 
is punishable summarily without any international convention. But that 
is not this case. The slave-trade is not a high crime of that description ; 
it is not piracy by the law of nations; it may be made piracy by conven- 
tion, or by the law of any particular country. Now, in this case, two 
countries agreed that it should be piracy; Great Britain and Brazil made 
a convention, by which any act of slave-trading committed by subjects of 
Brazil should be deemed and treated as piracy. That convention gave, 
therefore, to both parties, the right of so dealing with and treating 
an act of piracy by a subject of Brazil. And when, by reason of 
the interpretation which had been put upon it, the Portuguese conven- 
tion was held to have ceased, and all that machinery of mixed com- 
missions was put an end to, then the late Government was justified in 

roposing to parliament, and parliament was justified in ng that act, 
c which the act of piracy, and the crimes committed by Brazilian sub- 
jects, were brought to the cognizance of British tribunals, The hon, and 

rned gentleman appeared to object, not that the law went too far, but 
that it did not go far enough. His argument was that they ought to have 
dealt with the subjects of Brazil, and that they had only dealt with their 
ships. If it was conceived that the Government of this country had gone 
beyond the treaty, he could understand the ent, but he could not see 





that the assertion that they had not taken full extent of the power 
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was a reason to show that they had Pe beyond what they had authority 
to do, by the convention of 1826. It was not controverted that not only 
from the time of the actual passing of the convention, but from the time of 
the passing of the law in Brazil, in virtue of the convention, the Govern- 
ment of Brazil had pursued one uninterrupted course of violation of that 
treaty. It was said that the British Government had assumed a power of 
dealing with Brazilian subjects that was not warranted by the laws of that 
country, Now, the law of that country did not, he admitted, make the 
slave-trade piracy, but the Brazilian Government passed a law in 1831, 
which if carried into execution would have had a very great effect in 
checking the perpetration of the crime of slave-trading. Vessels engaged 
in this traffic were to be confiscated, and everybody connected with the 
transaction, whether in furnishing money, going to Africa, buying slaves 
at home or selling them again, was, by the law of 1831, liable to some 
degree or other of punishment. Did the British Government do more 
than the Brazilian law of 1831? The fact was it did less, because it only 
seized the ship and cargo, while the law of 1831 went to the extent of 
punishing every person connected with the transaction. It was perfectly 
true that a communication was made to the Brazilian Government, that if 
they would agree to a slave-trade treaty, the British Government would 
recommend to Parliament the repeal of the present law; but the state- 
ment was perfectly new to him that an arrangement for such a treaty was 
concluded by the Earl of Aberdeen. It was now said by some parties 
that this question of the slave-trade was the cause that no commercial 
treaty was made with Brazil, and he understood bis right hon. friend to 
say that it was on account of this slave-trade controversy that the Brazi- 
lian Government refused to continue the expired treaty of commerce. The 
fact was not so. The former treaty of commerce with Brazil was an 
example of the bad effect caused by trying, in commercial transactions, to 
get an undue advantage. Practically, he did not think that our commerce 
with Brazil suffered from inconvenient restrictions. Notwithstanding the 
feeling that seemed to exist in the minds of some persons of indifference 
to the slave-trade, he could not allow himself to think that the majority 
of that house would declare themselves adverse to those principles which 
had so long done honour to this country, or that they would, now that 
they had made great progress in putting it down, give their sanction to 
the opinion that this country was indifferent to the continuance of that 
atrocious and abominable traffic. 

Mr. Cospen said he should not have spoken at all, but for a remark of 
the noble lord the Foreign Secretary, which, in his opinion, was calculated 
to place this question on a false issue. The noble lord attempted to do 
great injustice to his hon. friend the member for Montrose, and those who 
concurred with him in condemning the present system of repressing the 
slave-trade; for the noble lord argued as if those who opposed the present 
system were in favour of renewing the slave-trade. If there was one 
thing more universally admitted than another, it was the disastrous failure 
of putting down slavery by armed cruisers. The little tract which had 
been placed in their hands that morning by the Anti-slavery Society, 
8 that the number of slaves exported averaged more now than in 
1807, when the trade was carried on by the United States, and England 
too, and that the horrors of the middle passage were increased in the same 

roportion. It was somewhat cool, then, for the noble lord, or the right 

on. baronet, who put the question on a similar issue, to assume that 
those who were for doing away with the system.of armed cruisers were 
advocates for a return of the slave-trade. Would the noble lord say that Mr. 
Scoble, and the Anti-slavery Society, to which he was secretary, because 
they denounced the system of armed cruisers, were in favour of returning 
to the old system of the slave-trade? And yet, if the argument of the 
noble lord were good against the hon. member for Montrose, it was good 
against Mr. Scoble. He believed that the failure had arisen from the 
system of coercion ; and why he quarrelled with the Anti-slavery Society 
of the present day was because they had departed from their old principle 
of attempting to influence mankind by appeals to humanity and religion, 
and had attempted to do their work through statesmen and politicians. 

Colonel Tuompson said, that even if they were to concede that the 
Anti-slavery Society was right in its assertion that there was more slave- 
trading now than ever was known in history, it did not follow that all 
endeavours to diminish it were useless, but that, on the contrary, if no 
effort had been made, the slave-trade would have been greater. 

Mr. Grason briefly replied. 

The house then divided, when the numbers were— 
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SLAVE-TRADE. 
BRAZILIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
[From the Rio Journal of Commerce.]} 
DISCUSSION ON PROJECT OF PENAL LAW ON SLAVE TRADE, 


Art. 6. “ Perpetrators of this crime shall suffer the punishment for 
piracy appointed in this code, and a fine of four thousand milreis; further, 
they shall be condemned to the expenses of transporting the slaves or free 
blacks to the ports whence they came.”’ 

Amendment proposed by Senhor Rodrigues dos Santos: ‘‘ The impor- 
tation of slaves and free blacks into the territory of the empire is assimi- 
lated to the crime of piracy, and shall be punished by banishment for 
from four to twelve years, and by a fine of four thousand milreis. Attempt 
at the crime and complicity shall be punished according to the rules 
established by the criminal code.’’ 

_ SSenhor Jaques objected that though the amendment would assimilate 
slave-trading to piracy, it affixed a punishment other than that assigned 
to the latter crime. He thought the punishment of the amendment too 


light, but that appointed by the code for piracy too severe, for slave- 


trading. 
Senhor Gomes de Menezes.—This question has more importance than 


perhaps appears. The English bill qualifies as piracy the crime of slave- 








trading, and by that classification of it England captures our vessels 
engaged in the traffic. Our government had, he thought, protested against 
that usurpation. Now, if this is so, and if by law there is now given to 
this crime the same denomination which we have refused to recognise when 
applied by another nation, we would in some degree recognise what 
we do not wish to recognise. He thought, therefore, that if this crime 
were thus classed by the Brazilian legislature, such a law would bea de- 
claration that we recognise as valid the English bill of 1845. His scruples 
on this subject were the stronger, because in the Report on Foreign 
Affairs he found the following passage :—‘‘ The final result of the legal 
proceeding taken in France against Brazilian vessels seized on the coast 
of Africa will already have convinced the French government that they 
were not committing any act of piracy.’’ He understood from this that 
the government had denied such a classification of this crime, and con- 
sidered that it could not be denominated piracy, even by nations which 
had the right to punish it. He considered that this was clearly to be 
inferred from the Report. Further, the French tribunals themselves had 
released persons on the ground that they could not be denominated 
pirates, 

Senhor Franco, Minister of Foreign Affairs.—The strong reason there 
is for declaring the crime piracy, is the necessity of bearing as heavily as 
possible on the traffic, and of stigmatising it as much as possible, as in 
the last degree adverse to the interests of the country. Many nations 
had begun by declaring the frade piracy, and afterwards treated with 
others as to the means of repressing it. As long as we did not sign any 
treaty to that effect, the mere declaring the trade piracy by municipal law 
would give no nation the right England had assumed. 

Senkor Moraes Jarmento thought this article would not sanction the 
conduct of England. 

The Minister of Justice confirmed the views of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Senhor Gomes de Menezes.—If by a special common law, such as the 
English call ‘‘ municipal law,’’ the denomination of piracy were given to 
the trade it is desired to repress, who knows that England would not say 
that it can now punish as piracy the trade that we ourselves recognise by 
municipal law to be the crime of piracy ? 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs thought these doubts unnecessary. 
Piracy, by the law of nations, was strictly defined, and slave-trading was 
not included therein. Municipal law could make no change in it. Eng- 
land, after the passing of this act, would have no power she had not 
before. Meanwhile, it was proper to term the trade piracy in order still 
more to stigmatise it, to have jurisdiction and special tribunals for it, and 
to treat with other nations when the government should think fit. 

Senhor dos Santos’ amendment was agreed to. 





FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. - 


After many months of preparation and anxious thoughtfulness on the 
part of the promoters of the ‘‘ Free-Labour Movement,’’ the friends of 
that cause will be gratified to learn that arrangements are at length com- 
pleted for the commencement of a supply of free cotton goods. 

Fifty-three bales of guaranteed free-grown cotton, from the heart of 
the slave dominion in Tennessee, arrived in Liverpool a few weeks since, 
and were bought by the well-known firm of Crewdson and Co., of Man- 
chester, with a determination for this cotton to be kept by itself, for the 
purpose of being made into free-labour shirtings. Incidental circum- 
stances have prevented this cotton being spun and woven so soon as 
was anticipated ; but the desired “ shirtings ’’ are expected to be ready in 
about three weeks from the present period. In the meantime, part of 
this cotton has been placed in the hands of William and David Morris, 
who have large mills in Manchester, and are makers of stout unbleached 
calicoes. These gentlemen have long since kindly determined to enter 
into the effort, as soon as they could be supplied with the right materials. 
Their calicoes, or ‘‘ domestics,’’ will be made from the Tennessee and East 
India cotton united ; will vary in breadth from thirty inches to one yard 
wide ; and, it is believed, will at once reach the happy climax of com- 
peting with slave-grown goods, both in price and quality. These calicoes 
are expected to be ready in a few days’ time. Another shipment of free 
cotton is now on the Liverpool market, and two more lots are on their 
way from New Orleans. The supply of both goods and cotton will be 
continuous, if the friends of the cause are but true to their coloured 
brethren, and pursue their course with determined faithfulness and 
energy. Much, very much, rests, at this critical moment, with the women 
of Great Britain and Ireland. If they are faithful and unwearied, the 
demand for free goods will inevitably create a supply. If their hands 
grow feeble, or their hearts fail them, the poor slave may still drag his 
weary chain—he may still toil in the service of his British brethren and 
sisters. 

Practical men, at Manchester, have advised that two or three classes of 
goods in common use should be well pushed over the country, in an early 
instance, before proceeding to finer articles. At the same time, the 
friends of the cause ardently desire to proceed to the manufacture of 
prints, muslins, sewing cotton, and a hundred other articles, as soon as 
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they can be supported in this effort by a wide-spread demand, and also by 
the necessary supply of free-labour cotton. 

In the meantime, all communications on the subject may be addressed, 
by drapers and others, to ‘‘Jostas F. Browne, Spring GarpeEns, 
Mancuester,”’ a devoted friend of the cause, and who will act as 
commission agent for the above-mentioned and other free goods. Free- 
labour stockings for ladies, made from Barbadoes cotton, and of excellent 
quality, will also be supplied to the trade by the same agent, or by the 
spirited makers, Cox, Horner, and Hogg, of Nottingham. 

At least five of the British West India islands have determined to grow 
cotton this year on the strength of the rising movement in England. 
The samples of indigenous cotton received from these islands are most 
satisfactory. In one instance, a specimen of wild cotton from Dominica 
was pronounced by the Liverpool brokers to be worth 10d. or 11d. per lb. 
(nearly double the average value of the American cotton), in consequence 
of its exquisitely silky texture and long and delicate fibre. Intelligence 
of what is going on in Great Britain has also been forwarded to the 
French colonies of Martinique and Guadaloupe, with the hope that the 
inhabitants of those islands may be introduced to unite with their British 
neighbours in an effort for competing with the American slaveholder. 

The beneficial effect of the free-labour movement upon the habits and 
character of the emancipated blacks in the West India islands may be 
beyond all calculation. It will afford a legitimate stimulus for honest 
industry, and open a pathway for honourable independence. 

Cheering accounts of the adaptation of the soil and climate of Natal 
for growing cotton also continue to come in, and many Englishmen are 
repairing to that colony with an intention of devoting themselves to its 
cultivation. 

And last, but far from least, we may turn to British India, with its 
millions of acres of uncultivated ground. These are at present fearfully 
neglected, in consequence of the difficulties of transit of goods from the 
interior, and the gross imposition of duties and taxes upon the humble 
grower. The East India Company have lately given an order for two 
hundred cottage saw-gins for cleaning cotton to be forwarded to that 
country, which looks like increased attention being given to this impor- 
tant subject. A roller-gin, on an improved principle, and especially 
adapted for the long-fibred cottons, has also been constructed by Robert 
Burn, of Edinburgh, and is much approved. A _ specimen of this 
machine is at present being exhibited in the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street, London. 

Surely the friends of the oppressed negro may take courage! The 
free-labour effort may be but one of the thousand cords, in the ordering 
of a superintending Providence, which may have its commission to assist 
in pulling down the monster—Slavery ; but that cord is a strong one; 
and if it could be twisted into ropes of sevenfold strength, and those 
ropes could be pulled by thousands or tens of thousands of earnest and 
energetic hands, who is to say that the hideous monster, which has stood 
with unblushing front for centuries, might not be dragged from his 
shameless position, and, amid the execrations of the whole world, be 
consigned to speedy and entire destruction ? 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3 mo. 26, 1849, 





HENRY CLAY AND EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 


The late anti-slavery agitation, and the call for a convention in 
Kentucky, has brought out Mr. Clay, who begins to think that the 
peculiar institution is in danger. In a letter of several columns’ length, 
a condensation of which we give below, he sets forth his views. They are 
marked by all that hostility which, notwithstanding his professions, he 
has ever borne to the negro race. As president of the American Colonisa- 
tion Society, and a powerful exponent of their doctrines, he emphatically 
affirms their views, when he says that negro emancipation shall never be 
acceded to by him, except on the condition of removal to some distant 
colony or settlement. 

We are sanguine enough to expect that, long ere his scheme could 
operate, universal emancipation will be effected. The letter is addressed 
to Mr. Pinnon, and is as follows :— 

, New Orleans, February 17, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—Prior to my departure from home, in December last, in 
behalf of yourself and other friends, you obtained from me a promise to 
make a public exposition of my views and opinions upon a grave and 
important question, which, it was thus anticipated, would be much 
debated and considered by the people of Kentucky during this year, in 
consequence of the approaching convention summoned to amend the 
present Constitution. 

The question to which I allude, is whether African slavery, as it now 
exists in Kentucky, shall be left to a perpetual or indefinite continuance, 
or some provision shall be made in the Constitution for its gradual and 
ultimate extinction. 

I am aware that there are respectable persons who believe that slavery 
is a iblessing, that the institution ought to exist in every well-organised 
society, and that it is even favourable to the preservation of liberty. 








Happily, the number who entertain these extravagant opinions is not 
very great, and the time would be uselessly er in an elaborate 
refutation of them. 

An argument, in support of reducing the African race to slavery, is 
sometimes derived from their alleged inferiority to the white races; but, 
if this argument be founded in fact, (as it may be, but which I shall not 
now examine), it would prove entirely too much. It would prove that 
every white nation, which had made greater advances in civilisation, 
knowledge, and wisdom, than another white nation, would have the right 
to reduce the latter to a state of bondage. 

A vast majority of the people of the United States, I believe, regret 
the introduction of slavery into this country, lament that a single slave 
treads our soil, deplore the necessity of the continuance of slavery in any 
of the States, regard the institution as a great evil to both races, and 
would rejoice in the adoption of any safe, just, and practicable plan for 
the removal of all slaves from among us. Hitherto, no such satisfactory 
plan has been presented. 

After full and deliberate consideration of the subject, it appears to me 
three principles should regulate the establishment of a system of gradual 
emancipation. The first is, that it should be slow in its operation, 
cautious, and gradual, so as to occasion no convulsion, nor any rash nor 
sudden disturbance in the existing habits of society. Second—that, as 
an indispensable condition, the emancipated slaves should be removed 
from the State to some colony. And thirdly, that the expenses of their 
transportation to such colony, including an outfit for six months after 
arrival, should be defrayed by a fund to be raised from the labour of each 
freed slave. 

1, Nothing could be more unwise than the immediate liberation of all the 
slaves in the State, comprehending both sexes and all ages, from tbat of 
tender infancy to extreme old age. It would lead to the most frightful 
and fatal consequences. I think that a period should be fixed, when all 
born after it should be free at a specified age—say, twenty-five—all born 
before it, remaining slaves for life. That period I would suggest should 
be 1855, or even 1860. If descendants of those who are themselves to 
be free at the age of twenty-five, were also to be considered as slaves 
until they attained the same age, and this rule were continued indefinitely 
as to time, it is manifest that slavery would be perpetuated instead of 
being terminated. To guard against this consequence, provision might 
bé made that the offspring of those who are to be free at twenty-five, 
should be free from their birth, but upon the condition that they should 
be apprenticed until they were twenty-one, and be also afterwards liable 
to be hired out, for a period not exceeding three years, for the purpose 
of raising money to meet the expenses of the colony, and their subsis- 
tence for the first six months. 


2. The colonisation of the free blacks, as they successively arrive from 
year to year at the age entitling them to freedom, I consider a condition 
absolutely indispensable. Without it, I should be utterly opposed to any 
scheme of emancipation. One hundred and ninety odd thousand of 
blacks, composing about one-fourth of the population of the State, with 
their descendants, could never live in peace, harmony, and equality, with 
the residue of the population. The colour, passions, and prejudices, 
would for ever prevent the two races from living together in a state of 
cordial union. Social, moral, and political degradation would be the 
inevitable lot of the coloured race. Even in the free Sates that is their 
present condition. In some of those free States the penal legislation 
against the people of colour is quite as severe, if not harsher, than it is 
in some of the slave States. As nowhere in the United States are amal- 
gamation and equality between the two races possible, it is better that 
there should be a separation, and that the African descendants should be 
returned to the native land of their fathers. 

It will have been seen that the plan I have suggested proposes the 
annual transportation of all born after a specified day, upon their arrival at 
the prescribed age, to the colony which may be selected for their destina- 
nation, and that this process of transportation is to be continued until the 
separation of the two races is completed. 

Colonisation will be attended with the painful effect of the separation 
of the colonists from their parents, and in some instances from their 
children; but from the latter it will be only temporary, as they will 
follow, and be again re-united. Their separation from their parents will 
not be until after they have attained a mature age, nor greater than volun- 
tarily takes place with emigrants from Europe, who leave their parents 
behind. It will be far less distressing than what frequently occurs in the 
state of slavery, and will be attended with the animating encouragement 
that the colonists are transferred from a land of bondage and Senin 
for them, to a land of liberty and equality. — 

And 3rd. The expense of transporting the liberated slave to the colony, 
and of maintaining him there for six months, I think, ought to be pro- 
vided for by a fund derived from his labour in the manner already indi- 
cated. He is the party most.benefited by emancipation. 

Among other considerations which unite in récommending to the State 
of Kentucky a system for the gradual abolition of slavery, is that arising 
out of her exposed condition, affording great facilities to the escape of her 
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slaves into the free States and into Canada. She does not enjoy the 
security which some of the slave States have, by being covered in depth 
by two or three slave States intervening between them and free States. 
She has a greater length of border on free States than any dther slave 
State in the Union. Vast numbers of slaves have fled from most of the 
counties in Kentucky, from the mouth of the Big Sandy to the mouth of 
the Miami, and the evil has increased—is increasing. Attempts to 
recover the fugitives lead to most painful and irritating collisions. 
Hitherto, countenance and assistance to the fugitives has been chiefly 
effected by persons in the State of Ohio; but it is to be apprehended, 
from the progressive opposition to slavery, that in process of time, 
similar facilities to the escape of slaves would be found in the States of 
Indiana and Illinois. By means of railroads, Canada can be reached from 
Cincinnati in a little more than twenty-four hours. 

Most of the evils, losses, and misfortunes of human life have some 
compensation or alleviation. The slaveholder is generally a landholder, 
and I am persuaded that he would find in the augmented productiveness 
of his lands some, if not full indemnity, for losses arising to him from 
emancipation and colonisation. He would also liberally share in the 
general benefits accruing to the whole State from the extinction of slavery. 
These have been so often and so fally stated, that I will not, nor is it 
necessary to dwell upon them extensively. They may be summed up in 
a few words. We shall remove from among us the contaminating influ- 
ence of a servile and degraded race of different colour; we shall enjoy 
the proud and conscious satisfaction of placing that race where they can 
enjoy the great blessings of liberty, and civil, political, and social equality ; 
we shall acquire the advantage of the diligence, the fidelity, and the con- 
sistency of free-labour, instead of the carelessness, the infidelity, and the 
unsteadiness of slave-labour; we shall elevate the character of white 
labour, and elevate the social condition of the white labourer, augment 
the value of our lands, improve the agriculture of the State, attract capital 
from abroad to all the pursuits of commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture, redressing, as far and as fast as we prudently can, any wrongs 
which the descendants of Africa have suffered at our hands; and we should 
demonstrate the sincerity with which we pay indiscriminate homage to 
the great cause of the liberty of the human race. 

I sincerely hope that the question may be considered and decided 
without the influence of party or passion. I should be most happy to 
have the good fortune of coinciding in opinion with a majority of the 
people of Kentucky; but if there be a majority opposed to all gradual 
schemes of emancipation, however much I may regret it, my duty will be 


to bow in subjection to their will. If it be perfectly certain and manifest | 


that such a majority exists, I should think it better not to agitate the 
question at all, since, in that case, it would be useless, and might exercise 
a pernicious, collateral influence upon the fair consideration of other 
amendments which may be proposed to our constitution. 

In any event, I shall have the satisfaction of having performed a duty 
to the State, to the subject, and to myself, by placing my sentiments 
permanently upon record. H. Cray. 





CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


We are gradually arriving at all the truth in relation to the proposed 
annexation of Cuba to the United States. Notwithstanding the repeated 
denials given, there can be no doubt that the idea was strongly cherished 
on the part of the United States, and was listened to for a time by those 
in authority in Spain. M. Thomas Cante Reynolds, the late Secretary 
of the United States’ Legation at Madrid, has recently published a letter, 
of four columns’ length, in the Charleston Courier, which throws some 
light upon the subject. He thus introduces it :— 

‘¢ On the 2nd of May, 1847, Mr. Saunders, the Envoy of the United 
States near her catholic Majesty, left Madrid for France, and placed me, 
with limited powers and vague instructions, in charge of the affairs of the 
American Legation in Spain. During his absence I kept a close watch 
on the proceedings of the agent for the British holders of Spanish stock. 
About the time when the late Lord George Bentinck and Lord Palmerston 
made the speeches so well known to the American public on the subject 
of the Anglo-Spanish debt, I learned that the agent, supported by Sir 
Henry (then Mr.) Bulwer, was urging the Spanish Government to mort- 
gage portions of its revenue to pay the interest on that debt. I feared 
that the revenues of Cuba might be selected as the most convenient for 
that purpose. I immediately, but informally, took measures, simple 
but efficacious, to protect the interests of the United States in that event, 
and apprised Mr. Saunders of them.’’ The following is an extract from 
his reply :—‘‘ I have just received your note of the 7th. I am glad you 
made the inquiry as to the English debt. Should there be any danger, 
sooner than the English should get any lien on Cuba, I would stipulate 


_ for the United States to guarantee in some way the payment of the debt, 


she 


‘on having a mortgage on Cuba.”’ ; 

As that debt is some three hundred and fifty millions of dollars, Mr. 
Reynolds thought this was going it rather strong, but thought it was pos- 
sible that the minister was only acting by orders from the highest source. 
Still Mr. R. felt bound to use all his abilities in preventing the great 


consummation contemplated by Messrs. Polk and Co. Asa ‘‘ democrat’ 
he conceived that such a thing should not be done without being sub~ 
mitted to the people, but his great reason was that if Cuba were annexed, 
men of a hue or so too dark might get into high political station. He 
says :—‘‘I also felt bound, as a Southern man, and indeed as an Ameri- 
can, to look to the ¢erms of any proposed annexation of Cuba; for in that 
event, by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
the Amistad, about one-half of the slaves of Cuba would be freed, and as 
the laws of that island make no distinction between free whites and free 
blacks, the South and the Union might find in their bosom a free negro 
commonwealth, claiming the right to send freed slaves as senators to our 
Congress, unless proper provisions were made in, or previous to the con- 
clusion of the treaty, to secure the present de facto position of the white 
population of Cuba.’’ 

He goes on to say, that ‘‘ The statements contained in the letter of a 
correspondent of the New York Herald, dated Madrid, September 19, 
1848, amount to an assertion that Mr. Polk’s administration had given 
Mr. Saunders instructions, under which that envoy conceived himself 
authorised ‘to sound the Spanish Government on their disposition to sell 
or cede the island of Cuba to the United States,’ and, if so, to buy it; 
that Mr. Saunders ‘ made an informal inquiry’ into the subject ; and that, 
‘accordingly, negotiations, with that object in view, may be said to be 
opened by the despatch’ containing those instructions. Of the substan- 
tial correctness of those assertions I have not the slightest doubt. The 
Spanish Government, very properly confining itself to its own acts, and 
availing itself of the careless expression of the correspondent, has denied 
that there were any negotiations on the subject; for ‘negotiation’ is a 
technical term with a fixed meaning, and the Spanish Government could 
with truth deny its existence, for, as I am entirely sure, in answer to the 
inquiry of Mr. Saunders, the Duke of Valencia (General Narvaez) gave 
the same answer which he gave to the inquiry made of him in the Cortes, 
some months before, and which he has repeated in reply to the same 
inquiry when made of him lately, as published in the American papers.’’ 

Mr. Saunders concludes by remarking—‘‘ The question of annexation 
has been, for the present at least, set at rest, as far as negotiation is con- 
cerned, by the truly remarkable course of the late administration and the 
United States’ Legation at Madrid. That course the public may possibly 
suspect to be a succession of adroit manoeuvres; it may dream of skilful 
management, of palace coteries, of consultations with important represen- 
tatives of Cuban wealth or Cuban interests, disclosures o’er a genial glass 
of wine, earnest conversations to bring over, or light jests to sound some 
grave diplomatist or Minister of State, and all the other dazzling accom- 
paniments of a racy diplomatic contest. Let it be undeceived. The 
history of the formidable instructions sent to Mr. Saunders is as short as 
instructive. A formal conference was solicited, to sound the dispositions 
of General Narvaez. Our envoy’s English was diluted into French, for 
the edification of that fiery soldier; in return, his energetic thoughts, torn 
out of their Castilian idiom, to be cramped up in a French dress, were 
again done into English for the convenience of Mr. Saunders. This 
linguistic entertainment soon grew irksome to the impatient Spaniard, 
and the conference was speedily, but courteously, terminated. Thus 
ended this celebrated negotiation. Whether it could have been made to 
result differently, had the usual weapons of diplomacy been employed, is 
a question into which I do not pretend to enter.”’ 





Foreign intelligence, 

UNITED STATES.— House or Represmntatives, Fes. 27.— 
The bill for organising the territory acquired from Mexico into a State 
was re-considered. Mr. Collins, of New York, moved that the following 
words be added to the bill:—‘‘ Provided, That there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said State, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.’’ 

Mr. Collins asked for tellers, who were appointed, and the question 
on the said amendment was then taken, and decided in the affirmative,— 
yeas, 91; nays, 87. So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill and amendments having been engrossed ad inéerim, the house 
decided that the bill should have its third reading at this time. And 
having been read a third time by its title, and the question being, ‘ Shall 
this bill pass ?’’ 

Mr. Meade moved that the bili be laid on the table, and demanded the 
yeas and nays on that motion, which were ordered. And the question, 
‘‘ Shall this bill be laid on the table? ’’ was then taken, and decided in 
the negative,—yeas, 86; nays, 127. 

The main question (on the passage of the bill) was ordered to be now 


taken. The yeas and nays were asked and ordered thereon. And the 


question, ‘‘Shall this bill pass?’’ was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative,—yeas, 126; nays, 87. 

So this long struggle terminated in the passage of the bill with the 
Wilmot Proviso in it; just what might have been done, and oughi to 
have been done, in the first month of the session. 





Tue Ditemma oF SLAVERY.— We extract the following from the New 
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portion of the South is really interested in the extension of slavery, how- | be a strange and melancholy thing if Kentucky, with the ever-reproaching 


York Evangelist.—It is beginning to be understood that only a small be the great political men, of course, go with that interest. Yet it will 


ever imposingly this few assume to constitute the South. The slave- 
traders and slave-breeders desire it, that they may make money by the 
extension of the slave market. But the consumers of slaves—those who 
buy and work them and wear them out—are pecuniarily injured, rather 
than benefited, by whatever increases the price of the commodity, as the 
extension of the market for slaves would do. There are many in the 
Northern tier of slave States, who are interested in raising this kind of 
stock, who would be benefited by the enlargement of the market; but 
in the States around the Gulf of Mexico, no such interest exists. Since 
they have to buy and use up this kind of stock, they wish to get it as 
cheap as possible ; and it is for their interest to shut up slavery within its 
present limits, and let the slaves accumulate, until the abundance of the 
supply brings down the price of the article—a result already reached in 
that portion of the South. 

But the Northern slave States must send their slaves South, or they 
are good for nothing. It will not pay the Virginian slaveholder, generally, 
to work his slaves. He must have a market for them, and send them 
South, or his slaves are not worth their keeping. 

There is another cause existing in all the frontier slave States, which 
stimulates this desire to send their slaves farther South—that is, the loco- 
motive and insecure nature of this kind of property. Man abhors 
slavery as much as nature does a vacuum; and this kind of property, 
being unfortunately placed on two legs, naturally walks off. So great 
have been the losses of slaveholders from this cause, and such is seen to be 
the insecurity of such property, that the Southward tendency of the slave 
market has been constant for several years. The Mississippians, finding 
that from these causes they are likely to be flooded with an uncomfort- 
able amount of slave property, are now proposing to prohibit by law the 
further introduction of slaves into the State. 

But whether we reason rightly as to the causes of the movement or not, 
it is a serious and most gratifying fact that such legislation is proposed ; 
and if such legislation will do for Mississippi, it is not easy to see why, 
for the same reasons, it should not be extended to all the States around 
the Gulf of Mexico. i 

But what is to be the effect of such laws? It seems to be settled that 
the principle of the Wilmot Proviso must prevail. A voice is heard from 
the representative of a slave State, declaring, on the floor of Congress, that 
slavery can exist only by express statute, and, therefore, in the newly 
acquired free territory, it does not exist, and cannot exist, until Congress 
enacts the law that establishes it. But no such law can ever pass the 
House of Representatives. Besides, without reference to what politicians 
may, or may not do, the providence of God has thrown an avalanche of 
population into that new territory, that will exclude slavery for itself. 
There will, therefore, be no extension of the slave market in that 
direction. 

And now, if Mississippi and other Southern slave States shall prohibit 
the importation of slaves from Virginia, and Maryland, and Kentucky, 
and Missouri, then these States must keep their slaves, though they do 
not want them, and although they are constantly running away, in spite 
of their vigilance, and of the severity of their laws. The consequence of 
this must be, that slaves will become almost worthless in the Northern 
tier of slave States; and if this depreciation continues, the masters will 
soon care but little if the slaves do run away. Or if, on the other hand, 
Mississippi should not pass such laws as she proposes, then the process 
of depreciation will go on as it has begun, until the trade of raising slaves 
for market becomes worthless. 

Here are some of the difficulties of slavery. They are difficulties from 
which the South cannot escape. That which obviates the evil in one 
direction, will aggravate it in another. The Southern people see their 
difficulties, but do not see how to avoid them. The scorpion is sur- 
rounded by the fire, and it will turn its sting upon itself. The measure 
proposed by the Mississippians we regard as most fatal to the system ; 
and yet we expect to see it adopted. So slavery will sting itself to death. 
They are threatening (unwittingly, no doubt) to do that which will drive 
the Northern slave States to emancipation, by destroying the value of 
their human stock ; and we may imagine the effect of the reaction of such 
measures upon the Southern slave States, which cannot raise slaves as 
fast as they must consume them by labour and by exposure to disease, in 
the unhealthy toils of the more Southern plantations. 

It is to be hoped that an enlightened and Christian public sentiment 
will destroy American slavery sooner than the operation of these causes 
alone can do it: yet the difficulties of slaveholders furnish good reasons 
for indulging the cheering hope that the days of slavery are numbered. 

EMANCIPATION IN Kentucky.—As the time of preparation for the 
Constitutional Convention in Kentucky draws nigh, the excitement 
growing out of the question of emancipation increases, though hitherto 
without any unpleasant manifestations. The friends of freedom are 
evidently active and sanguine, and are plying the influences of frequent 
meetings and earnest speech to effect their objects. But success is to be 
gained, if at all, against a host of powerful obstacles. The slaveholding 
interest has unity and zeal, and the prestige of long-established influence. 








example of free Ohio before her, shall fail to seize the opportunity of 
freeing herself from the curse which depresses her energies, and turns 
her fine soil to waste, and her noble sons into drones. The friends of 
emancipation in Louisville are arranging for a grand State Emancipation 
Convention, to be held at Frankfort, on the 25th of April._New York 
Evangelist. 


FRA NCE--Stave INpemnity.—In the Assembly, on Monday, April 
16th, the project of law on the indemnity to the Colonies, on account of the 
emancipation of the slaves, came under discussion as a second reading. 
90,000,000 are proposed to be granted by the Government proposition, 
payable by ten annual instalments, of 12,000,000 annually for the first 
four years, 10,000,000 for the fifth year, 8,000,000 annually for the three 
succeeding years, and 4,000,000 annually for the last two years; and a 
credit to provide this amount was granted, one half in cash, and the other 
half in 5 per cent. stock. A moiety of the indemnity to be paid in cash 
to the colonies of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the Isle of La Re-union, 
in which the colonists are to receive shares equal to the amount of their 
proportionate shares in the indemnity. 





Colontal Entelligenre. 





BRITISH GUIANA.—Covurr or Poricy.—Arrican IMMIGRA- 
TION.—Feb, 13th, 1849.—A despatch was read, enclosed in which was a 
correspondence between the Governor of Sierra Leone and the Secretary 
of State, on the subject of return passages to African immigrants coming 
to the colonies; and also a report of the Emigration Agent (Mr. Fisher) 
to the former, estimating the population of the Kroo Coast at 30,000, 
exclusive of the women and children. 

Mr. Rose could not help expressing surprise at the re-appointment of 
Mr. Fisher as Emigration Agent. It was notorious that he had been 
superseded for partiality in the discharge of his duties ; and it was equally 
notorious that he had admitted his unwillingness to allow Kroomen par- 
ticularly to emigrate from Sierra Leone, because he wanted their services 
in that colony. Yet the Court was now called upon to listen to long 
stories from a man who had done all in his power to injure the colony, 
and who had been superseded on the recommendation of the Court. 

Mr. Stuart—They had been humbugged long enough with immigration, 
and this was only another attempt to continue the same system of 
humbug. He could call it nothing else. Where were the immigrants 
which the colony got in return for the expense of keeping an agent at 
Sierra Leone? It was very well for the gentleman to write a long story 
about immigrants, but where were they? Was there a single immigrant 
who had been sent to the colony, except captured Africans? And up to 
the present time there was no such thing heard of as a return passage to 
captured Africans ; it had always been clearly stated by the Secretary of 
State himself, in his despatches, that no such thing could be expected ; 
but the excuse now was that the people did not get a return passage, and 
that was the reason they would not emigrate. The evil of which they 
(the planters) complained was this: that the people who were taken to 
Sierra Leone, and who were, as Lord Grey properly stated, under the 
guardianship of the Government, should have the option to emigrate or 
remain in the African yard at Sierra Leone. A letter from Sierra Leone 
had been received in town but a few days ago, in which the writer stated 


there were then 1,200 captured Africans at Sierra Leone, and although . 


there were two or three ships in the bay, not one of the Africans would 
consent to emigrate. And he (Mr. Stuart) could easily tell why they 
did not wish to come. After the sufferings they had already undergone 
at sea in the slave vessels, it was not unnatural that they should be afraid 
to put their feet into a ship again. But the Government knew that they 
were incapable of distinguishing between the slave vessel and the emigrant 
vessel; the Government knew also that every care would be taken of 
them on board of the emigrant vessel; that proper provision would be 
made for them in the colonies to which they might immigrate; and why 


did it give them an option ? That was the evil of which the colonies had 


to complain; and so long as that continued, immigration would be a 
complete failure. It was even now a failure. They could not even get 
captured Africans, who were suffered to remain in Africa, and be captured 
a second and often a third time, instead of being sent to the West Indies. 
It was much better to put a stop to immigration altogether, and at once 
save the expense of an agent in Africa. 

Governor—The despatch stated that the Government contemplated 
removing the expense of paying the agent. 


Mr. Stuart—It was perfectly useless to keep him there. Kroomen 


never would come here; and if they did, what benefit would the colony — am 


derive, if it was obliged to give them return passages? That was not the 
description of immigrants required. They wanted people who would 
settle down in the colony; not people who would come to work for two 
or three years, and then go back. Those were not the immigrants to be 
of much benefit to the colony. Rather than tolerate such a system 
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longer, he would refuse to pay one cent, and put a stop to immigration at 
once. If they could not get proper immigration, they would have none, 


leaders in the affray were refugees from Martinique, two of whom have 
fallen victims. A lengthy accotnt of the revolt appeared in the Globe, 


and would make up their minds to meet the ruin which threatened them. + puto paper, of the 9th of March, from which we make copious extracts. 


Immigration had been long held out to them as a means of averting that 
ruin ; but the Government had thrown every obstacle in their way, and 
pieveated them from taking advantage of it. If the Government was 
sincere, why did it not send out the 1,200 people who were at Sierra 
Leone? There was a plenty of good ships ready to take them. His 
Excellency was aware that they would be properly cared for, if they were 
sent here, instead of being let loose at Sierra Leone to be captured again. 
He (Mr. Stuart) repeated, this immigration was a farce—a humbug ; 
and, for his part, he did not intend to give himself any further trouble 
about the matter. Whether in that Court or out of it, he would not 
again open his lips upon the subject, until he saw a rational plan of 
immigration adopted. Until that was done, there could be no hope of 
anything besides constant expense. 

Mr. Rose—And constant jobbing. 

Mr. Stuart—The Secretary of State had very properly warned the 
agent against holding out inducements of a return passage to captured 
Africans ; but still the’ evil complained of remained untouched. The 
captured Africans had a choice. If they chose to come, they were scent ; 
if they did not choose, they were let loose in the colony. Now, if they 
could judge for themselves — 

Mr. Rose— They could not. 

Mr. Stuart—No; they could not. What was the good of asking 
persons like them whether they would emigrate or not ? 

Colleetor of Customs—They had no option in going to Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Stuart—Certainly not. 

Collector of Customs—Very often the passage was as short to come at 
once to the West Indies as to go to Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Jones—Sometimes it was shorter. He fully agreed with what had 
fallen from his honourable friend, Mr. Stuart, and he felt obliged to him 
for having expressed in such strong language what he was sure was the 
opinion of all the colonists. 


ST. LUCIA.—The barque Una, from Sierra Leone, with 367 captured 
Africans, has arrived after a passage of twenty days. There were four 
deaths on the passage, and four others are now in the hospital. They 
have since been landed and distributed to the several applicants for their 
services, under contracts for a period of twelve months. From the account 
of the distribution we find that with the exception of twelve who have 
obtained employment as domestics, they have been allotted to the various 
estates requiring labourers. 

The following are the terms upon which it is proposed to allot the 
immigrants under written contracts of service :— 

1. Contracts will be limited to one year’s duration, as enacted by the 
Royal Order in Council of the 7th day of September, 1838. 2. Dry, 
wholesome, and comfortable lodging, to be previously inspected and 
reported upon by the stipendiary magistrate, and approved of by the 
lieutenant-governor, must be provided for the immigrants. 3. To each 
male and female immigrant must be allotted not less than half an acre of 
land, suitable to the production of the ground provisions of the island. 
4. Medical attendance, by a duly qualified practitioner, and medicines, 
to be supplied to each immigrant of all ages, at the cost of the employer. 
5. The following rations and wages to be assigned to the immigrants 
during the first six months of their contract :--To each immigrant above 
fourteen years of age, a weekly ration of 3 lbs. salt fish, or 2lbs. of beef 
or pork, or a proportion each of beef and pork’equal to 2 lbs. of meat in 
all; 7 lbs. bread, or, 2} pots=5 quarts of farine manioc; or 3 pots=6 
quarts of corn meal; or, 2 pots=4 quarts of rice, or 21 lbs. of yams, of 
28 lbs. sweet potatoes, or 21 lbs. eddoes, or 25 lbs. plantains—or equiva- 
lent proportions, if it is found convenient to comprise more than one of 
the above enumerated grain and vegetables in the weekly ration. 6. Two- 
pence a day wages for each day on which the immigrant works—the 
employer being bound to find work for the number of days per week 
specified in the contract. 7. During the second six months, half the 
above ration only to be issued, and the wages to be increased to fivepence 
a day. 8. Children under fourteen to receive half rations, but those 
between ten and fourteen to receive, in addition, twopence per diem wages 
during the second six months.. 9. The immigrants will be bound to 
labour for nine hours on six days in the week, or five days only if so 
specified in the contract, between sunrise and sunset, one break of an 
hour being allowed for rest. 10. The lieutenant-governor to have a right at 
any time tomake full inquiry into the state and condition of theimmigrants 
through any stipendiary magistrate appointed by him for the purpose. 

A most frightful and lamentable disturbance has taken place in this 
colony, which has resulted in the death of seven men and one woman, 


__. (besides several wounded. It is rather difficult to arrive at the whole truth 
F _ the matter, but from the accounts before us we learn that the ring- 


‘Among our impositions there is a land-tax of four shillings per acre, 
on cultivated land; these refugees chiefly reside in the Gros-TIlet, or 
northern quarter of the colony, and many are located on lands held by 
Dr. Robinson; from whence short and easy roads communicate with 
Castries, for the vent of provisions, &c., and obtaining supplies in return. 
Many have always objected to, and avoided payment of this tax, and 
latterly infected the same principles to their neighbours, exciting them to 
discontent, most audacious insult. of Government, and eventually to 
brigandage. Last week, several came with an unsigned petition to the 
Governor ; on Monday, the 5th instant, some fifty or sixty came, demand- 
ing an answer, with menace if they were not relieved from the tax ; the 
magistrate of the district reasoned with them, and used every endeavour 
to induce them to separate quietly ; they became the more outrageous ; 
when the few police we have exerted themselves to arrest one or two of 
the leaders, they felled the police with stones, and poured volleys into 
the windows of the Government office, where the Governor was, until 
four or five of the 3rd West India regiment came, when they fied: this 
occurred so unexpectedly, that the inhabitants were astonished. Soon 
after, it was reported that a large assembly of negroes was on the Chaus- 
see, or road at the east end of Castries, menacing other outrages: the 
Commissary of police going to reconnoitre, was felled with a stone on 
his head; in the meantime, special constables were assembling, and a 
detachment of the 54th regiment came from the garrison; they with the - 
magistrate proceeded to the Chaussee, where they found upwards of two 
hundred negroes, armed with sticks, stones, and cutlasses; these were 
driven off, and some twenty or thirty arrested; they ran towards Gros- 
Ilet and made a stand, when being further pressed by the constables, 
whom they pelted with stones, some few random shots were fired by the 
military, to intimidate or induce them to retire; on which the troops 
and constables returned to town about two, p.m. 

‘They had sent emissaries out to the country, and previous to three, 
p-m., they were seen approaching to town in larger bodies, armed with 
cutlasses, &c. The constables and military proceeded to the spot; the 
magistrates went forward and warned them of the consequences, earnestly 
entreating them to retire; the riot act was read twice, and explained ; 
they then demanded that the prisoners made should be released. The 
magistrate then gave orders to fire; a platoon of four or five did so, but 
made little impression ; stones came more rapidly; firing then became 
general, when they fled, leaving seven men and one woman dead, and two 
wounded on the road; more made their escape or were carried off, as 
they were not pursued. 

‘What reflections will be made on this at home? Flere is a counter- 
part of the collision at Ceylon! Internal taxation fhe cause; and the 
colonial office to blame! Look at all the crown colonies, bent down 
with extra and expensive government, for purposes of patronage,—ruined 
with low prices of their product by the acts of Whig ayaa _— 
encourages the slave-trade, foreigners, enemies and foes.”’ 
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